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The Scope of Our Service 

E OFFER an investment service national in 

scope, having offices in six ‘prominent cities 
and an extensive wire system reaching other 
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The Secret of Being a 





Convincing ‘Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the Great 
Eastern Machinery Co., within a month 
of each other, four years ago. A year 
ago Jordan was taken into the account- 
ing division and I was sent out as sales- 
man. Neither of us was blessed with 
an unusual amount of brilliancy, but 
we “got by” in our new jobs well 
enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the ‘‘ Notice to Employees” 
on the bulletin board, telling about 
Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capa- 
ble fellow, quiet and unassuming, but 
I never would have picked him for any 
such sudden rise. I knew, too, that 
the Treasurer of the Great Eastern had 
to be a big man, and I wondered how in 
the world Jordan landed the place. 
Thefirst chance 


se H] AVE you heard the news about 





I got I walked 
into Jordan’s 
new office and 
after _congratu- 
lating him warm- 
ly, I asked him 
to let me “‘in” 
on the details of 
how he jumped 





ahead soquickly. 

a en 
FREDERICK HOUK Law| HIS Story is so 
As educator, lecturer, execu- intensely inter- 


tive, traveler and author few 
men are so well equipped by 
experience and training as Dr. 
Law to teac h the art of effec- 


esting that I am 
going to repeat 


sgn: wtsatsten! it as closely as I 
ars’ active lecturing and in 

Suction in Kasterné schools remember. 

and colleges preceded by an sa ig | tell you 


€ ducati ion at Oxford Academy, 

herst College, Columbia 
University, The Teachers Col 
lege, Brown University, and 
New York University. He 
holds the degree of A.B, 
A.M., and Ph 

rt. Law is the author of two 
novels, tw ks of poetry, 
and editor of six school text- 
books. He was lecturer in 
Pedag« ey in the Extension 
Work of the College of the 
City A New York, and is 
head of the Dept. of English 
ip the Stuyvesant H.S., and 
writer of the Weekly Lesson 





just how it Fap- 
pened, Gecerge, 
because you may 
pick up a pointer 
or two that will 
help you. 

You remem- 
ber how scared I 








Plans for The Independent. 


used to be when- 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


ever I had to talk to the chief? You remember 
how you used to tell me that every time I 
opened my mouth I put my foot in it, meaning, 
of course, that every time I spoke I got into 
trouble? You remember when Ralph Sinton 
left to take charge of the Western office and I 
was asked to present him with the loving cup 
the boys gave him, how flustered I was and how 
I couldn’t say a word because there were 
people around? You remember how confused 
I used to be every time I met new people? 
I couldn’t say what I wanted to say when I 
wanted to say it; and I determined that if there 
was any possible chance to learn how to talk I 
was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number of 
books on public speaking, but they seemed to 
be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions 
in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning how to talk interestingly, 
read an announcement stating that Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, had just completed a new course in 
business talking and public speaking entitled 
‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was offered on 
approval without money in advance, so since I had 
nothing whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them and in a few days they arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few pafagraphs here and there, and 
in about an hour the whole secret of effective speak- 
ing was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed some- 
thing to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest 
thing in the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what I was 
saying and how to make everything I said interest- 
ing, forceful and convincing. I learned the art of 
listening, the value of silence, and the power of 
brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong time, 
I learned how and when to use humor with telling 
effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
lessons were the actual examples of what things 
to say and when to say them to meet every con- 
d'tion. I found that there was a knack in making 
oral reports to my superiors. I found that there 
was a right way and a wrong way to present com- 
plaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

‘I picked up some wenderful pointers about how 
to give my opinions, about how to answer com- 
plaints, about how to ask the bank for a loan, about 
hew to ask for extensions. Another thing that 
struck me forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I learned 
hew to bring them around to my way of thinking in 
the most pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, 
along with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find ma- 
terial for talking and speaking, how to talk to 
friends, how to talk to servants, and how to talk to 
children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first evening and 
it was only a short time before I was able to apply 
all the principles and found that my words were be- 
ginning to have an almost magical effect upon 
everybody to whom I spoke. It seemed that I got 
things done instantly, where formerly, as you know, 
what I said ‘went in one ear and out of the other.’ 
I began to acquire an executive ability that sur- 
prised me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true 
diplomat. In my taiks with the chief I spoke 
clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came my first 


promotion since I entered the accounting depart- 
ment. I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given the job of 
making collections. _When Mr. Buckley joined the 
Officers Training Camp, I was made Treasurer 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7,500 a year and I expect it will be more from the 
first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I attribute 
my success solely to the fact that I learned how to 
talk to people.” 

SEEeEEE 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the address 
of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course and he gave it 
to me. I sent for it and found it to be exactly as 
he had stated. After studying the eight simple 
lessons I began to sell to people who had previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After four months of 
record breaking sales during the dullest season of 
the year, I received a wire from the chief asking me 
to return to the home office. We had quite a long 
talk in which I explained how I was able to break 
sales records—and I was appointed Sales Manager 
at almost twice my former salary. I know that 
there was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk where for- 
merly I simply used “words without reason.” I 
can never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending all our 
spare time making public speeches on war subjects 
and Jordan is being talked about now as Mayor of 
our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn the 
secret of speaking and how you can apply the prin- 
ciples of effective speech under all conditions, that 
they are willing to send you the Course on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete Course will 
be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the Course, send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-1459 119 West 40th Street, New York 

Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery 
of Speech,” a Course in Business Talking and Public 


Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after its receipt, or send you $5. 


Address..... $6600000005066604000605000800008689 
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National and Local Representatives of the Legion 
Joint National Executive Committee of Thirty-Four 
Henry D. Linps.ey, TEX., Chairman Eric FisHER Woop, Pa., Secretary 
BENNETT C. Cuiark, Mo., Vice-Chairman Gaspar G. Bacon, N. Y., Treasurer 
Joun W. Prentiss,*Chairman National Finance Committee 
WILLIAM S. BEAM, N. C RUBY D. GARRETT, MO. LUKE LEA, TENN. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., N.Y. 
HENRY LEONARD, D. DALE SHAW, IOW 


CHARLES H. BRENT, ne 'y. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN, oe. ROY C. HAINE 

G. EDWARD BUXTON, JR., R. I J. F. J. HERBERT, a? 

RICHARD DERBY, N. Y. ROY HOFFMAN, OKLA 

tg aH DOLIER, PA. FRED B. HUMPHREYS, N. MEX. 
H. EVRID TEX. OHN W. INZER, 

MILTON FORE MAN, ILL. TUART S. VANNEY. Ap. 


FRED A. GRIFFITH, OKLA. 
OGDEN MILLS, JR., N 
EDWARD MYERS, PA. 
RICHARD PATTERSON 


S. A. RITCHIE, 


THOMAS W. MILLER, Dé. 


WILLIAM G. —? Le PA. 


ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, ILL. 
DANIEL G. STIVERS, MONT. 
OHN J. SULLIVAN, sw ASH. 

J. TURNEY, OHIO. 
GEORGE A. WHITE, pon. 
GEORGE H. WOOD, OHIO. 





Get in touch with your local post. 


American Legion. 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. Join The 


Have you got everything that is coming to you? 


Haye you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 
Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 


State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


Write or tell your troubles to your 
Write in care of your State Secretary. 














ALABAMA—Chairman, Matt W. Murphy, 
Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Birmingham; Secre- 
tary, Herman W. Thompson, care of 
Adjutant-General, Montgomery. 

Arizona—Chairman, Andrew P. Martin, 
Tucson; Sccretary, Dudley W. Windes, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Chairman, J. J. Harrison, 
207 W. 3rd St., Little Rock; Secretary, 
Granville Burrow, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—Chairman, Henry G. 
Mathewson, Flood Bldg., San Francisco; 
Secretary, E. E. Bohlen, 926 Flood Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Cotorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, 
Colorado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. 
David, 401 Empire Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—Chairman, Alfred N. 
Phillips, Jr., 110 Glenbrook Road, Stamford; 
Secretary, Judge W. J. Malone, Bristol. 

District oF CoLumpiA—Chairman, E. 
Lester Jones, 833 Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton; Secretary, Howard Fisk, 833 Southern 
Bldg., Washington. 

DELAWARE—Chairman, Geo. M. Davis, 
909 Market St., Wilmington; Secretary, T. 
K. Carpenter, Du Pont Bldg., Room 1154, 
Wilmington. 

FLrorma—Chairman, A. H. Blanding, 
Bartow; Secretary, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citi- 
zens Bank Bldg., Tampa. 

Grorc1a—Chairman, Walter Harris, care 
of Harris, Harris & Whitman, Macon; 
Secretary, Baxter Jones, Citizens & South- 
ern Bank Bldg., Macon. 

Hawau—Chairman, Lawrence Judd, 
care of T. H. Davis & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Secretary, J. P. Morgan, Box 188, Honolulu. 

IpaHo—Chairman, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Sec, etary, Laverne Collier, Pocatello. 

Ittinois—Chairman, George G. Seaman, 
Taylorville; Secretary, Earl B. Searcy, 
205-206 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

INDIANA—Chairman, Raymond S. 
Springer, Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell 
Newgent, 518 Hume Mansur Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Chairman, Mathew A. Tinley, 
Council Bluffs; Secretary, John MacVicar, 
1100 Fleming Bldg., Des Moines. 

Kansas—Chairman, Dr. W. A. Phares, 
519 Sweiter Bldg., Wichita; Secretary, 
Neale E. Akers, care of Board of Commerce, 
135 N. Market St., Wichita. 

KENtTUCcKyY—Chairman, Henry De Haven 
Moorman, Hardinsburgh; Secretary, D. A. 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. 

Lovuistana—Chairman, T. Semmes 
Walmsley, 721 Hibernia Bank of Louisiana, 


STATE OFFICERS 
New Orleans; Secretary, Geo. H. H. Pratt, 
804 Gravier St., New Orleans. 

Marwe—Chairman, Albert Greenlaw, 
Public Utilities Commission, Augusta; 
Secretary, James L. Boyle, 184 Water St., 
Augusta. 

MaryLanp—Chairman, James A. Gary, 
Jr., 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, 
Will Wayne, 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 

Massacuusetts—Chairman, John F. J. 
Herbert, 749 Pleasant St., Worcester; 
Secretary, Leo A. Spillane, 84 State St., 
Boston. 

MicutGANn—Chairman, George C. Waldo, 
401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit; Secretary, 
Lyle D. Tabor, 401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit. 

Mrinnesota—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Despatch, St. Paul; 
Secretary, George G. Chapin, 603 Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Chairman, Alexander Fitz- 
hugh, Vicksburg; Secretary, Edward S. 
Butts, Vicksburg. 

Missourt—Chairman, H. C. Clark, Jeffer- 
son City; Secretary, Edward J. Cahill, Secre- 
tary Public Service Commission, Jefferson 
City. 

Montana—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, 
care of Wight & Pew, Helena; Secretary, 
Ben. W. Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 

NEBRASKA—Chairman, John G. Maher, 
Old Line Insurance Co., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Hugh C. Robertson, 724 First National 
Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Nevapa—Chairman, J. G. Scrugham, 
City Hall, Reno; Secretary, James Burke, 
Reno. 

New HampsutrE—Chairman, Orville 
Cain, Keene; . Secretary, Frank J. Abbott, 
6 Pickering Bldg., Manchester. 

New Jersey—Chairman, Hobart Brown, 
776 Broad St., Newark; Secretary, Thomas 
Goldingay, 776 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Charles M. 
DeBremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry 
Howard Dorman, Santa Fe. 

New York—Chairman, Ogden L. Mills, 
140 Nassau St., New York; Secretary, Wade 
H. Hayes, 140 Nassau St., New York. 

Nortu Carotrna—Chairman, C. K. Bur- 
gess, 607 Commercial Bank Bldg., Raleigh; 
Secretary, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. 

North Daxota—Chairman, Julius 
Baker, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo; Secretary, 
J. P. Williams, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo. 

Oxn10o—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Adj. 
Gen. Office, State House, Columbus; 


Secretary, Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. 
Office, State House, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA—Chairman, Ross N. Lillard, 
City Hall, Oklahoma City; Secretary, Wm. 
D. Siple, 414-16 Herskowitz Bldg., Okla- 
homa City. 

OrEGON—Chairman, E. J. Eivers, Mult- 
nomah Club, Portland; Secretary, Dow V. 
Walker. care of Multnomah Club, Portland. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Chairman, Robert 
R. Landon, Manila; Secretary, Amos D. 
Haskell, Manila. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chairman, George F. 
Tyler, 121 S. 5th St., Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary, Guilliaem Aertson, 121 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ruope Istanp—Chairman, Alexander 
H. Johnson, City Hall, Providence; 
Secretary, Rush Sturges, Central Fire 
Station, Exchange Place, Providence. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Chairman, Julius H. 
Walker, Columbia; Secretary, Irvine F. 
Belser, Columbia. 

Sout Dikota—Chairman, M. L. Shade, 
Mitchell; S retary, C. J. Harris, 212 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE—Chairman, Roan Waring, 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Bldg., 
Memphis; Secretary, Wm. J. Bacon, 55 
Goodbar Bldg., Memphis. 

Texas—Chairman, Claude V. Birkhead, 
722 Guntar Office Bldg., San Antonio; Sec- 
retary, Chas. W. Sciuggs, 722 Guntar Bldg. 

Utan—Chairman, Wesley E. King, Judge 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, Baldwin 
Robertson, 604 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vircinta—Chairman, Charles Francis 
Cocke, Terry Bldg., Roanoke; Secretary, 
C. Brocke Pollard, 1114 Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond. 

VerMoNT—Chairman, H. Nelson Jack- 
son, Burlington; Secretary, Joseph 
Fountain, 138 Colchester Ave., Burlington. 

WaSHINGTON—Chairman, Harvey J. 
Moss, 202 E. 47th St., Seattle; Secretary, 
George R. Drever, care of Adj. Gen. Office, 
Armory, Seattle. 

West Vircinta—Chairman, Jackson 
Arnold, Department of Public Safety, 
Box 405, Charleston; Secretary, Charles 
McCamic, 904 National Bank of W. Va. 
Bldg., Wheeling. 

Wisconstn—Chairman, John C. Davis, 
811 Maiestic Bldg., Milwaukee; Secretary, 
R. M. Gibson, Wood County National 
Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Wyomtnc—Chairman, A. H. Beach, 
Lusk; Secretary, R. H. Nichols, Casper. 
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September 26 


On that day a year ago Ameri- 
can soldiers hopped off in the 
mist to open the Battle of the 


Argonne. 


The Next Number 

of the 

American Legion Weekly 
on that same day this year will 
contain a fine story of the begin- 
ning of that mighty effort. Not 
much tactics, mostly a story of 


men by a man who was in it. 


A Deluded Nation 

has been thinking that its 
wounded soldiers were properly 
retrained for life. No such 
thing. Read the second instal- 
ment of the diagnosis of the case 


of the Federal Board for Voca- 





tional Education—and the reme- 


dies demanded. 


“The Idolaters” 


Robert J. Casey has written a 


rattling good western story un- 


der that title. 


Sport 

Walter Camp, Johnny Evers, 
John McGraw, Tex O'Rourke 
and other oracles of the ring, 
diamond and gridiron are ap- 
pearing on Walter Trumbull’s 


page from time to time. 


Painted at the Front 
Three more official war paintings 
in the exclusive series by Amer- 


ica’s best illustrators. 


Editorials, Humor, 
Cartoons, Verse 


All in the September 26 Number 
of the Weekly. 

















On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dentai Authorities 


You Must If You Save Them 





HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it does 

not end the film. Night and day, between the teeth and 
elsewhere, that film does constant damage. Most tooth troubles 
are now.known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It clings 
to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. That is why millions of well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found a way to 
combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. It penetrates wherever the film goes. It lingers between 
the teeth. When you use it, it attacks the film efficiently. We 
ask you to prove this by a ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. You will realize then what a revolution has developed 
in teeth-cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating method. Because of patents it is 
used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing for millions of 
teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the 
results beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now 
urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, 
for your children and yourself. Cut out this coupon—now, before 
you forget it—and see what it means to you. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


Send the Coupon for a 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 731 


' 
i 
10-Day Tube ' 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
using. Mark the absence of the % 
slimy film. See how the teeth whiten 1 
as the fixed film disappears. 4 





End That Film 
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POWER PROBLEMS 


Power is an Essential Factor in Production 






Alert manufacturers keenly 
realize that expensive power means 
a “high cost” product. 













By utilizing the forces of nature, 
The Niagara Falls Power Company 
developes efficiently and cheaply, 
electrical energy adaptable to the 
ieee soneeds of both the small manu- 
Magee facturer and the huge industry. 


Al 









A location in the Niagara Falls 
region solves the power problem 
of the manufacturer. 











The Niagara Falls Chamber of 


Commerce through it’s Secretary and 








the Committee on New Industries will 






be pleased to confer with progressive 


manufacturers interested in utilizing 






the various advantages peculiar to 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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A Debt of Honor Paid mr 

With a Worthless 
Check 


By MARQUIS JAMES 














sponsibility. 


HE report is current about Wash- 

I ington that the premises of the Fed- 

eral Board for Vocational Education 
are due for an official house-cleaning and 
some eminent heads are going to fall. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY does not 
know when this will occur, or that it will 
actually occur at all. It only knows such 
a thing ought to occur, and without very 
much delay. 

The history of this elaborately consti- 
tuted organization, which, with millions at 
its disposal, has been charged with the 
task of rehabilitating disabled soldiers, 
and by training and re-education enabling 
them to resume self-supporting stations 
in society, is a black record of broken 
Copyright, 1919, by The Legion Publishing Corporation 


The American Legion finds the Government has 
failed to keep its promises to disabled veterans. In 
the first of two articles dealing with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, THE American LEGION 
WEEKLY describes its shortcomings and places re- 
The second article will suggest changes 
regarded as essential to redeem the Nation’s promises 
to its mutilated heroes. 









promises and betrayal of trust. The men 
who gave most have received least from 
a grateful nation. Certainly, no one 
should appreciate better than the men 
who served that the hearts of the people 
are right, but the penniless and jobless 
cripple, who cashed in the vigor of his 
manhood on the fighting front, sometimes 
may find it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween the sentiment of that people and 
crass and inexcusable incompetence of its 
public servants. The public servants in 
this case are the members of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, which promulgated a law 
providing for the rehabilitation of maimed 
men, that aspired so high and achieved 
so little and the Federal Board which has 
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presented an even more lamentable spec- 
tacle in its bungling endeavors to function 
under that statute. 

Up to June 28, the Board, with its 1,635 
salaried employes, had placed in training 
only 3,923 of the 230,000 Americans dis- 
abled during the war. It is not to be 
expected, of course, that the Board will 
ultimately have to provide training for all 
of these 230,000 disabled veterans. On 
June 21 only eleven men, on graduation 
from their training, had been situated in 
gainful occupations by the Board. On 
July 11, the amended act, with the prin- 
cipal defects of the old law eliminated, 
became effective. Since that time the 
Board kas been able to show an appreci- 
able increase in men actually started in 
training, but only a gain of twenty-two 
for trained men at work. On August 2, the 
number in training was 5,512 and the 
number graduated and at work had risen 
to sixteen. Washington office figures of 
September 4 gave the number in training 
as 6,699, and trained men in jobs, thirty- 
three. Disabled men placed in employ- 
ment, with no training or incomplete train- 
ing, numbered 16,410. 


- bes ema revealed, however, that of this 
number 12,820 were “‘self-placed,” 
which is an euphuistic manner of saying 
they went out and got their own jobs. 

While these figures tell their own story, 
the policies of the Board under which 
these results were obtained are more elo- 
quent indications of the Board’s failure 
to provide adequately for the nation’s dis- 
abled. From the policy pursued under 
the old law, which was one of generous 
promises and scant performance, under 
the new law the Board proceeds on a 
program of scant promises and scanter 
performance. In many instances it has 
placed so narrow a construction on the 
law as to indicate a conscious effort to 
diminish the number of disabled men to 
whom it shall be obliged to give training 
and subsequent employment. Wages of 
crippled men are confiscated. Only the 
“major handicaps,” embracing the totally 
disabled, the blind and the seriously 
maimed are considered at present. The 
others are told to find work, with the oily 
promise that their cases will receive at- 
tention in “due course.” It appears 
to be a kasty effort to build up a more 
impressive total of needy men_ bene- 
fitted. 

In consequence, thousands of wounded 
men are abroad, some of them in every 
community in the land, abandoned by 
the government they served. They stand 
on the threshold of a cheerless future, 
often the prey of actual want, always of 
the bitter reflections of promises unre- 
deemed and hopes deferred. In every 
large city vou may find them. They 
frequent the Red Cross and other char- 
itable soldiers’ aid societies. They want 
food, shelter or money, and a chance to 
earn them by some light labor they can 
negotiate under the handicap of their in- 
firmity. 

Invariably these organizations inquire if 
the men have visited the local district 
office of the Federal Board. Answers fall 
mainly into two categories. Either the 
men have never heard of such an organ- 
ization, except in a vague, mess-line rumor 
sort of way, or else they have heard about 
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all of it they care to hear. From men 
of the latter class come tales of the 
Board’s delays. Some have been out of 
the hospital for months, unable to do reg- 
ular work, on their own resources and 
without income, except in cases where 
compensation has been provided under the 
War Risk Insurance Act. These princely 
honorariums average around $15 a month. 
Despair has trod the heels of disappoint- 
ment until many have lost faith in the 
Board entirely and say they never care 
to hear of it again. 


N example of this condition is re- 

vealed in a letter to the writer from 
a woman widely known for her connec- 
tion with auxiliary war societies. It is 
dated September 4, and the organization 
referred to is the largest woman’s war-aid 
organization in the United States. She 
writes: 

Cannot something be done by the 
government for our gallant wounded 
which wil make it unnecessary for 
many of them to ask charity of the 
public ? 

Daily, men who have suffered one, 
two and even three wounds come to 
our headquarters asking for money, 
food, clothing, work or any sort of 
help we can give. Our organization 
does not extend aid of this kind, but 
appeals of these soldiers are quite 
heart-breaking and, as_ individuals, 
we cannot send them into the streets 
again. 

The type of man who comes to us 
is not a beggar. Usually he is most 
reticent about his circumstances, ask- 
ing simply for a job, and it is only on 
c'ose questioning that we draw his 
story from him. Our first advice to 
! im is to consult the government em- 
ployment bureau, which can put him 
in touch with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Repeatedly 
the men complain that they have con- 
sulted various government bureaus, 
which delay so long in acting upon 
their cases they lose hope completely. 
Undoubtedly something can be done 

for “our gallant wounded” that they may 
not be required to “ask charity of the 
public.” Something can and must be 
done. But how? One searches in vain 
the Regulations of the Board for a solu- 
tion. Indeed, he finds there that which 
may be an explanation, if not a remedy, 
for this disgraceful phase of the situation. 
Not only is there no provision for the 
medical care of men under investigation 
or in training, no provision by the Board 
for the maintenance of men up to the time 
they assume the “investigation” status, 
and no provision for their dependents 
until the men are in a receiving s:ation 
preparatory to entering upon training, and 
not always even then—but agents of the 
Board are specifically instructed to send 
suffering and destitute men to humiliate 
themselves and debase their uniform by 
beseeching alms. 


N the matter of medical attention the 

Regulations disclaim responsibility for 
the Board beyond “making reasonable 
arrangements for medical service for the 
men in training and receiving stations” 
which shall be “without cost to the Board.” 
Section 309 of the Regulations goes on to 


-state: “If the man is unable to pay the 


expenses . the district board shall 
bring his case to the attention of the Red 
Cross or such other agency as may be 
willing to assist him.” 

Suppose no “willing” charitable agency 
is available? Such a contingency appears 
to be beyond the contemplation of the 





Board. Well, we are a generous people, 
and the Board seems to know it. 

Regarding dependents, Section 700 of 
the Regulations says: “Prior to entering 
a receiving station or a regular training 
course the man’s dependents are in no 
way entitled to support in whole or in 
part from the Board. If they be in need 
or distress the matter should be brought 
to the attention of the Red Cross.” 

This would seem to indicate that when, 
sometimes after a three or four months’ 
delay, a man reaches the receiving station 
his dependents will be cared for. Only 
sometimes is such the case. There are 
two classes of training; one under Section 
2, and one under Section 3, of the law. 
Section 3 training for which the great 
majority of men are eligible, carries no 
provision for support from the Board, 
either for dependents or for the man him- 
self. This support is not denied by Con- 
gress. It is denied by the Board, by its 
narrow interpretation of the law. 

Congress passed the original Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, June 27, 1918, creat- 
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ing the Federal Board and appropriating 
$2,000,000, available immediately, for its 
uses, which President Wilson called a 
“draft of honor which the United States 
accepted when it selected these men and 
took them in their health and strength to 
fight the battles of the nation.” 

Dr. C. A. Prosser became director of 
the Board at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
At the present writing the doctor still 
holds that position and still draws his 
salary. 


EW wounded were coming in those 

days. All the Board members and their 
army of employes had to do was to ar- 
ganize, sit tight, draw their salaries and 
wait for disabled men to turn up from 
the hospitals. The Board could also an- 
nounce to men in hospitals the nature of 
the benefits that awaited them; and to 
men fighting in France what they might 
expect should they become disabled in 
the service. 

Promises of a certain kind are cheap. 
This is the kind of promises in which the 
Board indulged itself in those early days. 
Its announcements assumed a_ style 
which recalls a school of patent medicine 
advertising literature—‘“Free to You, My 
Suffering Sister’— now happily passing 
from the columns of the reputable press. 
Training for everybody with a ten per 
cent. or greater disability was the general 
understanding. This training was de- 
scribed in terms so felicitous that they 
seemed almost an inducement to get 
wounded in order to enjoy the benefits. 

Look over a sample or two: 

You will go back home under a 
handicap, worth less below the neck, 
possibly, than ever before. The only 
way you can overcome this after the 
hospital authorities have done all 
they can for you is by making your- 
self worth more above the neck. That 
means training. The government will 
provide this for you entirely free of 
charge. Your instruction will be 
paid and you and your dependents 
will be supported while you are get- 
ting your education. What is the 
answer? Choose the course you want, 
after consulting with the representa- 
tive of the Board. Make up your 
mind to take training. 

x * * 


Training counts. You know how 
it counts, for it was training that 
helped you beat the Hun. It will 
count with you if you take advantage 
of the opportunity Uncle Sam is 
making for you. You never under- 
stood what real training meant until 
you joined the army. You now un- 
derstand what it means. Take it. 

~ x * 

The scheme of occupations for 
which training will be provided by the 
government, free of cost to you, in- 
cludes more sorts of employment 
than you ever heard tell of. If you 
don’t find one that suits you in this 
pamphlet, get another. 


I F the Board’s publicity man wrote these 
he was a live wire. His activity dur- 
ing the early existence of the Board 
might be cited in refutation of the state- 
ment, sometimes uttered by the careless, 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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siasts have probably 

been responsible for 
many heartaches in the last 
few months. Every returned 
‘ soldier knows the kind of 
tales that were told in the 
army—of high salaried po- 
sitions that would be open 
to them because they had 
been abroad and had ac- 
quired, as they imagined, 
a knowledge of the French 
language and of buisness 
customs. The more sophis- 
ticated of the men took 
these tales at their true 
value, but in some cases the 
ensuing disillusionment was 
keenly felt. 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice- 
President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York, which is taking back 
into its employ as fast as 
they return the more than 
500 of its men who entered 
the service during the war, 
thinks that there is no doubt 
that the great proportion of 
the men who have served in 
the Army or Navy should 
be better men from their 
experience, and worth more 
to the country and to themselves. 

“As a general rule,” said Mr. Sisson, 
“we believe that if two men have an 
equal knowledge of the banking business, 
equal energy and intelligence, the one 
who has served in the Army should be 
the better man. He has had an experi- 
ence in life that the other man cannot 
hope to duplicate. He has been subjected 
to a wholesome discipline, and if he has 
good stuff in him, he will have profited 
by that discipline, and know 
the part which co-operative 
effort, ably directed, plays 
in the great world of affairs. 
He will have grown accus- 
tomed to considering him- 
self, not as an _ individual 
whose selfish desires take 
pre-eminence over the gen- 
eral good, but a unit in 
a great machine, upon whose 
success his own well-being 
and happiness depend. 

“That is the spirit which 
pervades all great and suc- 
cessful businesses today, 
and the man who comes 
into an organization with 
that spirit is fitted to take 
up his share of the work, 
and to carry it through to 
completion without the 
sometimes painful adjust- 
ments which the ordinary 
civilian must undergo. 

“In every business, how- 
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ever, and particularly, it seems to me, in 
banking, there are other factors which 
must be taken into consideration. Bank- 
ing requires much experience and training 
and an exact and considerable knowledge 
of a great amount of detail. A man oan 
not be qualified for a responsible place in 
our Paris office, for instance, merely be- 
cause he had been in France for a year, or 
because he had acquired the ability to 
speak and read French fluently. 


THINK THIS OVER! 


“As a general rule we believe that of two men having an 
equal knowledge of the banking business and equal intelli- 
gence, that one who has served in the Army should be a 
better man. 

He has had an experience in life that another man can- 
He has been subjected to a wholesome 
discipline and if he has good stuff in him he will have profited 
by that discipline and know the part which co-operative 
effort ably directed plays in the great world of affairs. 

The returned soldiers are right I think in asking that the 
training they have had be taken into consideration and that 
their recompense and particularly their opportunities for the 
future be based upon their larger status. 

Nor need there be any fear that unusual ability will not 
Large organizations are con- 
stantly in need of young and vigorous men who have a de- 
tailed knowledge of the business or industry involved.” 


“This would be an advan- 
tage, but not a prime essen- 
tial. It would be necessary, 
however, that he should have 
an understanding of interna- 
tional banking, of business 
customs in the United States, 
of France, and of other im- 
portant countries of the world. 
In other words, he would 
have to be thoroughly 
equipped. Any other man 
would be useful to us only 
after a long period of train- 
ing, during which he would 
inevitably handle much rou- 
tine work at a modest salary. 


Ty is necessary, I think, that 
the young men who come 
back from the front bear 
these things in mind. The 


tendency in business is more 
. and more toward 


specialization, 
and the best busi- 
ness men and the 
best bankers are 
those who have added ex- 
perience to their native.talent. 
Unless he gained it before 
going into the war, the young 
soldier just back from the 
front can hardly possess this 
experience, and those who lead him to 
believe that he can be placed immediately 
in a position of responsibility have done 
him a great wrong, for he is bound to 
suffer disappointment. Fortunately, I am 
very confident that most of our young 
men can see all this for themselves. 
“But the returned soldiers are right, 
I think, in asking that the training they 
have had be taken into consideration, and 
that their recompense, and particularly 
their opportunities for the 
future, be based upon their 
larger status. A discerning 
employer will recognize in 
the youth who appear be- 
fore him seeking employ- 
ment whatever breadth of 
vision is there, whatever 
physical stamina and energy 
have been acquired, what- 
ever self-control has been 
inculcated, and whatever 
knowledge of human nature 
has come through observa- 
tion. No business man seek- 
ing to build up his organi- 
zation need ask for a better 
array of fundamental char- 
acteristics than these. 
“Nor need there be any 
fear that unusual ability will 
not be recognized and re- 
warded. Large organiza- 
tions are constantly in need 
of young and vigorous men 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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HE FIRST DIVISION is home. Ac- 
claimed by thousands, it has pa- 
raded under Fifth Avenue’s Victory 

Arch, General Pershing at its head. Here 
is its tabloid story: 


First in France, June 27, 1917. 

First on Active Sector, April 25, 1918. 
In Front Line 220 Days. 

| In Five Major Engagements. 
Advanced 51 Kilos Against Resistance. 

Fritz had the range and the rte 


Suffered 26,332 Casualties, 4,204 of __had to hop lively across the road, 
them in Battle Deaths. 


Captured 6,469 Prisoners, and Lost in 
Captured 83. 


Took Every Objective. 
Of its Men, 1,200 have been Decorated. 
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A Black Indictment 
HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY has 
gone painstakingly into the work of the Federal 
Soard for Vocational Education. The findings, pre- 
sented elsewhere in the magazine, are a black indict- 
ment of the Government's shameful neglect of our 
disabled veterans. 

It is not enough that the cruelly inadequate ar- 
rangements for the care, maintenance and re-educa- 
tion of our disabled men be revised at this time. 
Responsibility for the system whici has sent gallant 
men to ask charity of the public must be fixed. A 
spade must be called a spade. Men and groups of 
men responsible for these conditions must be named, 
and the public, which misplaced its faith in those 
men, vindicated. 

It is not enough that there be guarantees against 
a repetition of past errors. There must be rectifica- 
tion of past wrongs. Men who put their trust in 
the early and extravagant promises of the Federal 

soard for Vocational Education must have that 

trust restored. The first appropriation of funds for 
the cause of industrial rehabilitation of disabled men 
was appropriately termed a “draft of honor” on the 
nation. 

That draft must be redeemed—at promised value. 


Three Enlisted Men 


N the forefront of the welcoming committees 
I which greeted General Pershing when he set 
foot on home shores lately were the representatives 
of the American Legion—three veterans of the Big 
War who had their great moments on fields of fire. 
They had served as enlisted men. 

They sat at the front of the platform beside the 
former C.-in-C. of the A. E. F., while America’s 
thousands acclaimed him. Countless names had been 
put forth for the honor of representing the Legion. 
Three enlisted men were chosen, three men who had 
served in the ranks of the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps. 

They were selected as most truly representing 
those who really fought the war. 


Flytrap Critics 

HE AMERICAN LEGION can: well afford 

entirely to ignore the scattered darts of criti- 
cism aimed from ambush at its existence. They 
come from places that are as dark and obscure as 
they are questionable. Yet it might be profitable, 
in passing, to glance at their sources and inspira- 
tion. Briefly characterized, those who bark at the 
Legion are those who see in the Legion a menace 
to their own selfish ends. To the alien slacker and 


the littke American and the confirmed exponent of 
the old-order-of-things the American Legion is a 
positive calamity. 

In snarling they do not snarl in the open. Their 
methods are indirect and hidden. A favorite method 
of attack is to set up a fly-trap newspaper and raise 
the cry of class distinction and what not, carrying 
such blatant propaganda by loudly claiming the 
earth for returned service men. Claiming the earth 
when they represent nothing but their own selfish 
designs and when they can deliver nothing. But 
the real cbject is not to help the service man. It is 
to obstruct and retard the swiftly-moving plan of 
the service men to take their own interests in their 
own hands and work them out through organization. 

How unfortunate for all such that the men who 
were in-service are proceeding to organize so as to 
present a solid front against which social, political 
and industrial charlatans must beat their heads in 
vain. How disconcertmng to those who dreamed of 
exploiting the soldier vote and the soldier influence 
that the men have returned from service capable of 
doing their own thinking and intent on doing their 
own thinking. And having that capacity and that 
intention are uniting in one great body to express 
their own thoughts through their own organization 
in their own concrete way. 


The Job at Headquarters 

ATIONAL headquarters has sent out a SOS 
1 call asking the various State Headquarters 
to recommend volunteers for the huge organization 
job now in full operation throughout the country. 
Big executives, men of exceptional capacity, are 
urgently needed in solving the many important 
problems and handling the great masses of related 
details that have to be handled by National Head- 
quarters between now and the November Conven- 
tion. Mature judgment combined with initiative 
and energy are the prime qualifications. National 
Headquarters has expanded until it occupies the 
entire fourth floor in a great New York business 
block. Its greatest difficulty at this time is that of 
securing sufficient personnel. 

We believe there are able men who are willing to 
help for a month or so. They mast be former 
service men, of course, and they must come pre- 
pared to enter into the spirit of helpfulness and en- 
ergetic co-operation which pervades National Head- 
quarters, working against that day in November 
when, having laid the keel and built the hulk, the 
present temporary officers and executive committee 
will surrender the Legion’s helm to the will-of-the- 
majority as expressed at the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion. 
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DRAGGED him out of the sea 
| with my own hands, and was as near 

taken back with him in the suck of 
the wave as I care to remember. Any 
other man of us might have done the 
same, only he chanced to be flung on 
the shingle at my very feet. It was just 
my luck—or my misfortune, depending 
cn which view you take of it. 

It was an hour before we brought 
him to life—the only survivor of a 
small vessel that had foundered on 
the Whaleback Reef, a mile from 
shore. Certainly the man was never 
meant to be drowned, for the wind 
and currents had carried him to the 
only place where he could have 
been saved—a tiny cove no more 
than a hundred yards across; and 
five miles on either side of the 
cove the cliffs rose as steep as the 
walls of a cathedral, and higher 
than any walls fashioned by the 
hand of man. 

How well I remember that little 
picture—just the circle of it, lit up 
by the glow of yellow hurricane 
lamps! The movement of every- 
thing in the gale, the slanting 
spears of raindrops, the gleam of 
light on wet oil-skins, and the man 
that might live, if one was lucky 
enough to save him—a great giant 
of a fellow, naked to the waist. 

And then old Rose Tregenna— 
seventy years of age, but 
never far off if anything came 
ashore in a gale—clutching 
me by the arm, and whisper- 
ing, “You should hev known 
better, Master John. There 
be no luck for them as steal_ 
lives from the sea. But *the -~- 
Lord may hev mercy and let 
him die.” 

I am glad to say that the 
mercy of Providence was directed 
towards Abraham Kington rather 
than towards myself. Life fluttered 
back into his huge frame—so splen- 
did a man was he in muscle and size 
of limb that it had never seemed 
possible for him to become the empty 
shell of a corpse—and we gave him 
brandy, and covered him with warm 
coats, and set about carrying him up 
the long, steep road that led to the 
village. 


= 


LOWLY the procession wound up the 

slope. Six of us pushed the baker’s 
handcart on which he lay; many stayed 
behind on the chance of saving someone 
else. But old Rose Tregenna went with 
us, leading the way, and swinging a lamp 
in her hand. I can see her now, and 
well I remember the expression of her 
face. She might have been walking in 
front of a funeral, might have been lead- 
ing the tiny procession to a cold church- 
ag grave instead of the warmth of a 
re. 

Of course, everyone agreed that he 
ought to be given the hospitality of my 
house. I am the doctor, and could there 
have been a more suitable place for a 


The Rock 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND 


half-drowned man than the doctor's 
house? We toiled over the brow of the 
hill, and down into the little hollow 
from 


where the village was sheltered 
sou’-westerly gales. 
My 


housekeeper—an elderly woman 
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She leant a little forward to steady 


herself against the strong winds that 
raged in from the sea. 
“I hear you saved him,” she said as 


I took her hand. “That was fine of you, 


Jack.” 
“I know I’m to suffer for it,’ I 
laughed. “Old Rose Tregenna predicts 


the most terrible things for me.” 

“As if you'd believe in such rubbish— 
or any sensible person, either!” 

“Well, you’re pretty sensible, aren’t 
you?” I replied. 

She nodded and asked me for par- 
ticulars. When I told her 
that Kington was a finer man 
than I had seen in these parts 
she frowned. 

“Those big fellows have no 
brains,” she said, “and brains 
are everything nowadays.” 

I was busy, and had but 
little time to spare even for 
Mary Perran. I asked after 
her mother, and rode on. 

But I carried Mary Perran 
with me in my thoughts—all 
through that day, as I had 
done through sc many days 
before. She was the only 
woman in the world for me, 
and I think she was that from 
the very first day I ever met 
her—six months before. For, 
mind you, I was a newcomer 
to the district, and what the 
villagers called a “foreigner.” 
There is no Cornish blood in 
my veins; I am just a hard 
North-Country fellow — as 
much an alien, so far as these 
good folk were concerned, as 
a Dutchman. 


S*TSHAT’S a fine bit of 

rock,” said Kington, 
two days later, when he was 
up and about, and apparently 
as fit as ever he’d been in his 


life. “I s’pose people come 

and draw pictures of that?” 

¥ | ty Sheleant a little for- Rival “that extraordinary 
PY git men ward to steady herself f a eo ’ 
: tag : against the strong fragment of granite that 

j ~ ie , winds that raged in stands on the edge of the 
& oss from the sea. cliffs a mile to the west of 


but very capable—was equal to the occa- 
sion. We put Abraham Kington to bed, 
and he was smiling at us before he had 
been there many minutes. 

“S’pose you folk are used to this sort 
of thing?” he said. “Draggin’ bodies 
out of the sea, and so on?” 

“A rough coast,” I replied; and he 
caught hold of my hand. 

“But kindly fellows that live along 
it,” he said. “Different from where I 
come from.” 


Ts next morning, riding forth on my 
daily visits, I met Mary Perran 
outside her mother’s house, and the sun 
was shining on her face, and she stood 
tall and slim and beautiful against a 
background of dripping shrubs. 


Corthellis. 

It rose to the height of nearly eighty 
feet from the grass turf, and though, of 
course, it was one with the cliffs t*at 
dropped two hundred feet beneath it 
sheer into the sea, it had the appearance 
of being something quite distinct—a 
great thunderbolt hurled down from 
heaven, or a giant’s plaything picked up 
in some distant quarry and set down just 
anyhow, as a child would place a pebble 
on the edge of a wall. And it seemed 
not so much one piece of rock as two, 
for it was split from base to summit, 
and though the lower part of the cleav- 
age had at one time been filled with 
fragments and was now covered with 
turf, the remainder of it was a fissure 
with straight, smooth sides not more 


than four feet apart, 
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“A fine landmark,” Kington continued. have attended the funeral, and though I — 


“Almost as good as a lighthouse, I should 
say. I wonder they don’t put a light on 
the top of it.” 

I laughed. 

“You are very practical,” I said. 
“These two pinnacles are Guthris and 
Gulain. They were two giants, and they 
fought for the love of a woman, but the 
woman herself was a witch, and she 
turned them into stone.” 

“I reckon that’s a pretty story,” he 
said. “And some hidden meaning in it; 
I’ve no doubt. If I stay here long 
enough, I'll try and climb up to the bald 
pate of one of the giants, and fling stones 
at the other.” 

I told him that no one had ever 
climbed up either of them, and, of 
course, that put him on his mettle. 

“T’ll do it one of these days,” he said; 
and then, after a pause, he added: “If I 
stay here long enough.” 


“No ropes or ladder, or 
anything of that sort!” I 
laughed. 

““No—just man against Nature. 
with his bare hands.” 


Man— 


HE next day Abraham Kington went 

from my house to the village inn. 
Though he had come ashore in nothing 
but his trousers, he had plenty of money. 
The purse in his leather belt contained 
two hundred sovereigns. I counted them 
myself while he was still unconscious, 
lest anyone should steal them. He soon 
had a new rig-out, and he lived on the 
best that the inn could give him. And he 
was free-handed and generous. 

But I did not like the fellow. He 
seemed to me like a man who saw 
nothing solemn or beautiful in death. I 
remember that, wien we buried four of 
the crew that came ashore, Abraham 
Kington did not even attend the funeral, 
and when I returned from it he said, “No 
doubt some of them have been saved 
from the gallows.” 

And he could not possibly have had 
any reason for saying such a thing as 
that. The wrecked vessel was a small 
brig, the La Valette, bound from Mar- 
seilles to Falmouth with a miscellaneous 
cargo. Her crew were doubtless honest 
French sailors. Their names had been 
cabled to us from France, and the name 
of Abraham Kington was not among 
them. 

“I joined her as a passenger,” he said. 
“None of your big steamers for me. Of 
course, it was against the rules, but a tip 
to the captain—eh?” 

Well, there was nothing to be said 
against that. It was not unusual for 


passengers to travel on small cargo boats, 
and though they were usually signed on 
as paid hands, that was a matter which 
rested with the captain. 

Yet I thought Abraham Kington might 
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think that first set me against him, I 
must be honest and confess that I was 
jealous of the fellow, with his great 
muscular body and his handsome, bearded 
face. Mary Perran told me herself that 
she had never seen a finer-looking man, 
and he was often at her house. And 
once when I met him there I fancied 
that he was more likeable, more gentle in 
his manners, altogether a better speci- 
men of manhood, which, after all, is not 
mere brute strength and courage. 

But a fortnight later I quarrelled with 
Mary Perran, and this interloper was the 
cause of the quarrel. She began to 
praise him, and I said bluntly: 

“If he’d lived a hundred years ago, 
he’d have been a buccaneer.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “and if he’d lived 
ten thousand years ago he’d have been 
Guthris or Gulain.” 
“And you the witch, eh?” 


I said bitterly. 

And no sooner had I said , 
it than I felt as though I 4% 
would have bitten off my ; 
tongue than let the words 
escape my lips. 

She flared up, her face crimson, her 
eyes ablaze. She told me to leave the 
house and never, never enter it again. 
And she said a great deal more, and I 
said nothing. 

But as I walked home I thought of 
old Rose Tregenna. 

“But the Lord may have mercy and 
let him die,” she had said. 

Well, Abraham Kington was alive, and 
very much alive. And if Mary Perran 
was not in love with him, she seemed 
very near to it. 

And as for the man himself, of course, 
he was just as other men when it comes 
to the wooing of a maid. Only he was 
greater and stronger than any man I had 
ever seen. 


E caught me by the arm one morn- 

ing as I was passing him with a 
curt nod. His fingers, gripping like a 
vice, brought me up with a jerk. I 
scowled, and asked him what the devil 
he meant by it. He smiled pleasantly, 
showing his white, strong teeth. 

“What’s amiss?” he said. “That’s not 
the first time you’ve gone by me with 
black looks, doctor. You saved my life, 
and I think a lot of you.” 

It seemed best to have the matter 
out—there and then—but in as delicate 
a fashion as possible, for I was not will- 
ing to drag Mary Perran’s name into the 
mire of discussion. 

“Well, the fact is,’ I replied, “we 


Cornish folk would like to know more 
about you.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, you country folk!” he said. “You 
do amuse me! But you are not of Corn- 
wall yourself?” 

“No,” I answered. 
don’s like you.” 

He | stroked 
his beard 
thoughtful- ¢ 
ly. We _ were 4 
standing within f 
a hundred yards ae 
of the Rivals, 
and the shadow 
of the great 
rock came near- 
ly to our feet. 

“Those _ fel- 
lows there,” he 


“Well, perhaps I 




























‘Well, boys, 
what’s the 
game.”’ 


said pointing at the pinnacle, “lived in the 
good old fighting days. They both loved 
the same maid, eh?” 

“T am busy,” I said, and I turned to 
leave him. 

But again he caught me by the arm, 
holding me without effort as if I were a 
child. 

“You love this Mary Perran?” he said 
roughly. 

“One does not discuss that sort of 
thing with strangers.” 

“You have no rights over her,” he 
continued. “You are not engaged to be 
married. If that had been the case, I 
would have stood aside. She is free for 
any man to make love to her.” 

“Ves, if he is a good man—and 
honest.” 

“A man is a man, doctor—and the 
worst of us can be kind to those we 
love.” 

He swung me around and pointed at 
the rock. 

“Would you climb that for her?” he 
asked. “Climb it with your bare 
hands?” 

I told him that I was not a schoolboy 
playing tricks for a prize. 
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He laughed. 

“You saved my life,” he said, “and 
I’d do more for you than I'd do for any 
man in the world. If you'll climb that 
rock tomorrow, I'll be out of Cornwall 
before nightfall, and leave you a clear 
field.” 

“No man could climb it, Kington,” I 
said quietly. “Except near the bottom, 

3 there are no foot- 
holds.” 

“Til climb it 
first,” he retorted, 
“and then 
you shall 
try. You are 
young 







































and strong and active.” 

I refused, and he jeered at me, calling 
me a coward. But there he did me a 
wrong. I was not afraid of risking my 
life—only unwilling to let Mary Perran 
see that at this sort of game he was the 
better man. No doubt he wished to 
humble me in her eyes. 

I went home, somewhat ashamed of 
myself, to tell you the truth. And there 
I found a patient of mine, Captain 
Withen. He had driven twenty miles to 
see me about a strain in his right leg. 
He had, in his youth, been a famous 
mountaineer, and even now, in the later 
days of his life, he went to Switzerland 
once a year, and, to use his own words, 


“stretched his legs a bit.” On his last 
trip he had strained one of them. 

“Of course,” I said to him, “you'll stop 
the night.” And he answered “No,” and 
I said, “As your doctor, I forbid you to 
go home.” 

This conversation had already taken 
place three times during the summer, and 
it had always ended in a victory for my- 
self. I liked the old fellow, and it was 
dull at Corthellis, and I am quite sure 
that when he had left home he had told 
his servants not to expect him back un- 
til the following day. 

After dinner, in the evening, I spoke 
to him about the rock. 


“Could it be climbed,” I queried, 
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“without ropes?” 

“T’ve no doubt it could,” 
he replied. “I'll go and have a look at it 
tomorrow.” 

And then, as usual, he launched out 
into stories of his own feats—the achiev- 
ing of the apparently impossible—stories 
that sent a curious little shiver down my 
back, though I have a pretty good head 
for heights. A thousand feet! Two 
thousand feet! Five thousand feet! He 
spoke calmly of sheer drops like these. 
Of course the Rivals was just an anthill. 

“But, mind you,” he said, “you can 
get an impossible climb in a rock twenty 
feet high, if you’ve no ropes or axes.” 


— 
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E breakfasted early next day, and 

walked to the rock along the edge 
of the cliffs. It seemed a splendid grey 
old thing in the morning sunlight—more 
beautiful than any cathedral against the 
smooth blueness of the sea. The grass 
sparkled with dew, and there was not a 
breath of air. It was one of those per- 
fect days that one sometimes gets in the 
middle of October. 

Captain Withen examined the rock 
with the eye of an expert. He was like 
some general searching for weak spots in 
his adversary’s plan of campaign. We 
walked up the green path that led to the 
fissure between the two pinnacles. We 
stood there between two walls in places 
as smooth as the palm of one’s hand. 

“The ‘chimney,’ of course,” he said, 
with a smile; and he explained that you 
put your back against one wall and your 
feet against the other, and, by keeping 
yourself firmly wedged in the fissure, 
wriggle yourself slowly up to the top. 

“But it’s very smooth and rather 
wide,” he added. “It would be an ad- 
vantage to be tall.” 

Ah, that was my friend Kington’s 
trick, was it? 

“And if you weren’t used to that 
kind of work—” he went on. “Well, 
let us suppose we've negotiated the 
‘chimney’ all right. What then?” 

He took a pair of field-glasses from 
their leather case and examined the 
summit. Then we returned down the 
grass path, and he stooa where he could 
get a better view of the two pinnacles. 

“Yes, a smart man could manage 
that,” he said. 

“Could you do it?” I queried. 

“T could have done it, I think, in 
my best days.’ ’ 

“Could I do it?” 
He turned and looked at me. 

“My dear fellow,” he said— 
“well, the days of miracles are not 
yet over.” 

“I’m going to try,” I said, dog- 
gedly. 

“What on earth for?” 

“A wager.” 
“My dear boy, if you're 
hard up, I’d rather—” 
ys “Oh, it’s nothing you can 
give me,” I laughed. “But 
“4 you can help. Just a few 
wrinkles, eh?” 
“Well, they won’t do you any 


harm—increase your story of 
knowledge, but I hope you 
won't—” 


“Come along,” I said, and I 
dragged him back to the fissure. 

* For an hour we remained there, 
* and I even ascended a few feet 
- with difficulty. Then his prac- 

tical eyes pointed out to me the way I 
was to grapple with the last part of the 
ascent. A tiny ledge, a crack, a tuft of 
grass—nothing was apparently too unim- 
portant in this new and wonderful game. 

As we turned to go, I saw two figures 
moving along the road that ran parallel 
with the cliffs, about two hundred yards 
inland. They were Abraham Kington 
and Mary Perran. 

“That’s our little Mary, isn’t it?” said 
Captain Withen. “Who’s the tall fel- 
low?” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Many Minds on the Future Military Policy 


HAT shall we do with our Army? 
What will be the future military 


policy of the United States? 
The war has forced this subject into pub- 
lic attention as never before. The ques- 
tions are pertinent. 

A new element was infused into the 
Army through the draft; several million 
citizens who formerly didn’t know a cor- 
poral from a colonel, and didn’t care, 
were suddenly drawn into the military 
machine and subjected to its customs. 
Army life was their life for many months, 
and they found it expedient to take a 
keen interest in the causes and effects 
thereof. Hardly a man who was in the 
Army but has his own ideas of what should 
be the future plan of national defense. 
The Regular Army has ideas; so has the 
National Guard; so have various legisla- 
tors, and so, to repeat, have the men in 
the ranks. What will be the outcome in a 
military way of the clash of these many 
and divergent opinions? 

Five ideas are before Congress as to 
what shall be this Nation’s future military 
policy. 

Those five conceptions are: 

1—Standing army, three times the 
size of before the war, together 
with 3 months’ universal train- 
ing of 19 year old boys. 

2—Universal naval or military train- 
ing of 18-year-old boys, for 6 
months, together with selective 
compulsory service to keep the 
standing army up to the same 
strength as before the war. 

3—Army and National Guard as 
before the war, but reorganized 
in the light of new experience. 

4—Moderate-sized regular army, and 
universal training. 

5—Standing army no larger than be- 
fore the war, together with a 
large, more or less independent, 
citizen soldiery similar to the 
National Guard. 

The first three proposals are covered 
in bills already introduced—in order, the 
Wadsworth-Kahn (General Staff) bill, 
Chamberlain-Kahn bill, Dent bill. The 
last two of the five proposals have been 
brought verbally to the attention of Con- 
gress by witnesses at hearings. The fifth 
idea was broached by Major General 
O’Ryan, commander of the National 
Guard of New York. 

The War Department is supporting the 
Wadsworth-Kahn measure which was 
written by General Payton C. March, and 
others of the General Staff. It would 





provide a regular army of nearly 600,000 
officers and men, at a cost of $800,000,- 
000 annually, and universal training of 
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19-year-old boys at an additional cost of 
nearly $100,000,000, on War Department 
estimates. General Pershing will be heard 
on this proposal as soon as it is convenient 
for him to appear before the committees. 
The bill bears the name ‘“Wadsworth- 
Kahn” merely because those two mili- 
tary committee chairmen introduced it in 
Senate and House. 


HE Chamberlain-Kahn bill, also, is 

named after the senator and represen- 
tative who introduced it. This would keep 
the standing army at its pre-war dimen- 
sions, and bring in six months’ universal 
training, optional as between navy or 
army, for all 18-year-old boys. In addi- 
tion it would select from among them 
men for compulsory peace-time service 
of a year in the regular army if voluntary 
enlistments were not sufficient to keep 
the ranks filled to peace strength of about 
200,000. This bill is supported by various 
prepardness organizations and is spon- 
sored by those two veteran universal 
training leaders of Congress whose name 
it bears. The cost of this program, Rep- 
resentative Kahn says, could be kept to 
$300,000,000 a year for both standing 
army and universal training. The cost of 
the Regular Army just before the war 
was $240,000,000 a year. 

The long-time opponent of universal 
training, Representative Dent, has brought 
in a bill for a new regular army of 
265,000—with a doubling of artillery and 
other reorganizations, including a pay 
raise of $300 for lieutenants—but no uni- 
versal training. 

The National Guard Association has 
been asked to prepare a bill covering its 
scheme for an enlarged National Guard 
as the bulwark of: national defense. 
Whether this bill will propose making the 
Guard primarily a federal force, and sec- 
ondarily a state force is still being dis- 
cussed by its backers. 

The foregoing covers the main concep- 
tions in rough outline. None of the bills 
has any organized following in Congress 
yet. All the ingredients are on the table 
but the cook has not determined upon the 
recipe. . 

What are the prospects for universal 
training? Its proponents merely say 
“Hopeful.” Inquiry has developed that 
as matters now stand about half of the 
House Military Affairs Committee are for 
it, and perhaps half of the House mem- 
bership. But in the cloak rooms there 
are heard frequent predictions that neither 
a large army nor universal training can 


win in the lower branch. A majority of 
the Senate Committee is for universal 
training in some form or other, and the 
Senate itself is more favorable to it than 
the House. 


I is easier to go among statesmen now 
and find sentiment for universal train- 
ing than sentiment for granting any meas- 
urable increase to the standing army. 
For that reason the General Staff bill to 
accomplish both has hard sledding ahead. 
The Chamberlain-Kahn bill finds its great- 
est opposition not to its Regular Army 
provision, but to the fact that it goes 
much further than even the War Depart- 
ment in its program of training the citi- 
zenry; and in its frank, bold plan to draft 
men in time of peace even though that 
draft might not be necessary for the pur- 
pose intended—keeping the regular ranks 
filled should volunteering drop off. 

The National Guard Association ,has 
begun a barrage against both the War 
Department and the Chamberlain plans 
for universal training. The Guard sees 
its doom as a national defense factor in 
either proposal. It is true the War De- 
partment bill leaves t’e present federal- 
ized National Guard law as it stands, but 
the guardsmen can’t see where they are 
going to get recruits when no youth can 
gain exemption from regular army train- 
ing regardless of how long he drills in the 
National Guard. 

The Chamberlain bill frankly reqches 
out to strike the National Guard out en- 
tirely as a valuable federal force. It 
would put the present federalized guard 
back to its ancient militia or “home 
guard” status—used only for a limit of 
three months in any year and only as 
militia, and never outside the borders of 
the United States. The Guard under this 
bill would have added difficulty of gain- 
ing recruits for other reasons. The 
Chamberlain bill would provide an elab- 
orate reserve army for the national de- 
fanse, and only 250 men for each con- 
gressman in the state could gain exemption 
from this reserve to serve in the National 





Guard. 
The Guardsmen are after increased 
recognition rather than less. Major 


General O’Ryan favors having a section 
of the General Staff of the army devoted 
to the National Guard, and officered apd 
manned throughout by guardsmen with 
supervision over the training of a large 
citizen soldiery more independent of the 
Regular Army, on the ground that the 
latter trains for wars and the citizen sol- 
diery trains against wars. 

The military legislation now being 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Football Prospects 
By Walter Camp 


\ , JY HEN one realizes that football in service teams 
here and abroad developed to such an extent 
that no less than sixty pages were necessary to 
cover it in the football guide, one gets some idea of the 
fact that, although football was of great value to our 
men in the Army and Navy, the game itself profited 
tremendously in number of followers and the expe- 
rience of players through this very thing. Hence we 
are starting in to the season of 1919 with prospects 
never so bright. All the college teams that kept up 
football throughout the war are put- 
ting well-trained organizations in the 
field and the few large institutions 
which practically abandoned it have 
now come back with a zest and de- 
sire for it, increased, if anything, by 
the hiatus. 

One may say that it is hardly to 
be expected that Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton will have teams the equal 
of those which battled in 1916, but if 
one considers what these universities 
are doing toward developing their 
organizations for this year he finds 
that more coaches, more systematic 
coaching, more widespread develop- 
ment of the game and finally an 
earlier serious start is contemplated 
by all. Now that means a great deal 
in the quality of the teams that they 
are likely to turn out. Princeton had 
a certain advantage, in that they car- 
ried a good team last year, whereas 
neither Yale nor Harvard had any- 
thing that could be compared to 
regular ‘varsity teams—at any rate 
till the season was practically more 
than half over. Yale won from both 
these teams in 1916, and will there- 
fore carry some of the prestige of 
that victory, but prestige is not 
enough to win games and material is 
what counts. Half the stars of that year are gone, but 
there is a nucleus of a line, and what is of pretty strong 
significance, two or three experienced men for the 
quarterback position, the keynote of a team’s position. 
Harvard will have a fair sprinkling of her line men 
and two of her best backfield stars. Princeton has a 
more complete organization to begin with and a very 
promising outlook for linemen. 


T Yale Dr. Sharpe will have charge and will be- 

gin his first year of work with his Alma Mater, 
after having been at Penn Charter and later at Cornell. 
He will have a great asset in “Art” Brides, who was 
Yale’s line coach in 1916, and will also have of that 
1916 staff Billie Bull and Jack Cates, so the organiza- 
tion is really more extensive than it was before in 
regular men. At Princeton Roper will be in charge, 
with Keene Fitzpatrick, who himself coached the 1918 
Princeton team, which did so well. At Harvard they 
have lost Haughton, but one of his disciples, Captain 
Bob Fisher, will be in charge with Reggie Brown, 


* 
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Crawford Blagden, Wigglesworth, assistance from 
Leo Leary and very likely Withington. 

Outside of this so-called Big Three we have the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, under Glenn Warner, which has 
had the most consistently successful succession of years 
in its history. Warner will have one of his special 
stars of last year in the backfield back and it is reported 
that he may have two of his former great backs. He 
will have to do some building in the line, but he has 
taught many linemen and that is his forte. The moun- 
taineers from West Virginia have cut quite a swath in 
the last few years, and are likely to appear on the 
scene to the discomfiture of some of their opponents. 
Rutgers will, of course, as usual, be heard from, al- 
though the team was pretty well shot 
to pieces toward the end of last sea- 
son. Sanford is a fine builder, and 
even the loss of his star, Robeson, 
does not mean the end of his football 
hopes by any means. Syracuse, un- 
der (Neill, is planning a vigorous 
campaign and has some stalwart 
material in spite of the loss of her 
particular star tackle, who, it is re- 
ported, has. gone into professional 
football. Colgate has persuaded 
Bankart to come back again, and that 
means a finely developed team out 
there. They will early take on 
Brown, who, under Coach Robinson, 
is planning for a revenge for that 
memorable wet game up in Provi- 
dence when Colgate, with Anderson 
at quarter, demoralized Brown. The 
University of Pennsylvania has the 
most extensive and experienced 
coaching outfit of any of the colleges 
today. Captain Wharton has just 
come out of aviation to take general 
charge of outdoor athletics there, and 
everyone knows what Buck Wharton 
has meant to the Penn lines. Bob 
Folwell and Bill Hollenback, with a 
few assistants, will also be in charge 
of the Red and Blue’s fortunes. Cor- 
nell, having given up Sharpe to Yale, 
has taken on “Speedy” Rush of Princeton, and he will 
be helped by some of the veterans out there. 


UT in the Middle West the conference colleges 

are plunging into the game with unabated vigor. 
Harry Williams, at Minnesota, is looking forward to 
his season with confidence. Stagg, at Chicago, suf- 
fering severely for material for some time, is not likely 
to have a great amount of it, but he is a strategist and 
will make the most of what he has. Illinois is institut- 
ing an athletic department in the college for teaching 
coaches. Zuppke will bring along his team just the 
same. Out on the coast Stanford has at last awakened 
to a realizing sense that they were tying to a lost cause 
when they insisted upon sticking to English Rugby as 
against the American game. And their graduates, 
San Franciscans, and in fact all the Pacific Coast, is 
delighted to know that the old-time games between 
the University of California and Stanford will be 
revived in the good old American intercollegiate foot- 


ball. 
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Our Cavalry 
A halt on the way to the 
front. French cavalry 
coming out. 
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that in those days nobody connected with 
the Board earned his pay. These cheer- 
ful statements were circulated broadcast. 
People read of the great things in store 
for our wounded men, and dismissed the 
concern from their minds. The boys were 
taken care of. To this day most people not 
directly concerned are secure in the be- 
lief that our incapacitated men have been 
taken care of, in accordance with prom- 
ises. 

Soldiers at the front, in the camps and 
in the hospitals read these promises. They 
believed them and took hope for the fu- 
ture. Hope is the most easily acquired of 
all the virtues. 

In the fullness of time the wounded 
began to come in and the Board’s en- 
chanting promises were put to the test. 
How did they fare? How did “our gal- 
lant wounded” fare in the light of these 
glittering pledges? Merely to repeat the 
figures: By September 4, 1919, thirty- 
three men had been completely trained 
and established in employment by the 
Board. Maimed men did not reach the 
Board until three weeks to six months 
after they had been released from hos- 
pitals. Meantime they subsisted on rela- 
tives, friends or charity, if they could not 
work. 

To this negligence there are three 
parties: 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, which framed 
the law, dividing responsibility for the 
invalided man’s maintenance between the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau and the Fed- 
eral Board. 

The War Risk Insurance Bureau. Why 
it requires from three weeks to six 
months for the Bureau to act on a man’s 
case after he leaves the hospital, is a 
mystery that has never been explained. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education which has made the worst of 
a bad situation imposed by law. Was 
more than a modicum of foresight re- 
quired to anticipate the mess that came 
about? The Board itself is a super- 
centralized and cumbersome machine. 
With six months to prepare for the dis- 
charge rush of April and May it was 
swamped when applicants increased from 
about 200 to about 600 a week. 


HE old law said the Board could not 

act on a man’s case until the War 
Risk Bureau had awarded him compen- 
sation. There were thus two dispiriting 
waits for the wounded veteran. The first 
with nothing a month to live on,. while the 
Bureau was investigating him; the sec- 
ond with from $1 to $30 a month on 
which to live, while the Board was de- 
ciding what to do with him. The hiatus 
between release from hospital and intro- 
duction into training sometimes totaled 
six months. 

Congress was apparently the first of 
the triumvirate to become sufficiently 
disturbed by the situation to act.”- The 
original law was amended. The two- 


headed system of responsibility was abol- 
ished and the Board given full authority 
to deal with wounded at, or leaving a 
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hospital, without waiting for the Bureau 
to pass on the matter of compensation. 
The Sundry Civil Biil, however, decreed 
death to the Board by refusing to con- 
tinue an adequate appropriation. The 
President vetoed this bill. It was re- 
drafted, carrying an appropriation of 
$8,000,000 for the Board, which the Pres- 
ident signed. 

Then on July 11, began a fresh attempt 
to redeem ‘the nation’s “draft of honor,” 
the first having failed ignominiously, and 
to the enduring disgrace of every official 
party to the consideration. 


fh had been a pretty close shave for the 
Board. Perhaps, if its affairs were 
drawn before the attention of Congress 
again, things wouldn’t fail out so for- 
tunately. With a workable law to go 
on, the Board bestirred itself to produce 
demonstrable results. It effected a num- 
ber of changes of policy. The publicity 
man or whoever was responsible for the 
flamboyant leaflets of the old regime, 
when promises were cheap, but couched 
in extravagant terms, seems to have been 
retired from the service. 

In his stead was engaged a writer of an 
entirely different turn of mind. While 
the efforts of the new man may be lack- 
ing in some of the fine and fanciful liter- 
ary qualities that characterized those of 
his predecessor, they are by no means 
the work of a slouch. Fine definitions, 
cold distinctions, precise classifications, 
hair-line interpretations of the act, all 
bespeak an astute legal training. Proof is 
lacking, of course, but something prompts 
us to disbelieve that he is one of the dis- 
charged soldiers or sailors who now com- 
prise twenty or more per cent. of the 
Board’s employed personnel. 

His principal work is presented in a 
mimeograph volume of one-hundred-odd 
pages, entitled, “Regulations for District 
Offices in the Administration of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Law, Effective Au- 
gust 1, 1919.” This is the code—the dis- 
trict vocational officers’ bible. 

Congress provided that men in training 
receive $80 a month from the Board, with 
additional allowances for dependents, 
reaching as high as $70 in case of disabled 
veterans having eight or more minor 
children. By receiving this, however, the 
applicant forfeits his right to compensa- 
tion from the War Risk Bureau, unless 
that compensation be in excess of what 
he draws from the Board. Then the Bu- 
reau pays him the difference between its 
award and that of the Board. Thus a 
man does not actually lose any money by 
taking the Board’s training. 


preom this bit of parsimony the Board 
takes inspiration and elaborates the 
idea in the Regulations. To make sure 
that no maimed man in training is per- 
mitted to receive more than $80 a month 
while a ward of the government, any 
wages he may earn while perfecting him- 
self in his new vocation is appropriated 
by the Board. Section 704 of the Regu- 
lations says: 


“All disabled men in placement-train- 
ing will have set off against the training 
pay described, such wages as may be 
paid to him, by the employer in whose 
establishment he is being trained, for 
services rendered during training.” 

To make sure that the unfortunate 
cripple does not connive to ‘hold out any 
of the money thus earned by the toil of 
his hands, the Regulations provide: 

“District offices, on advising Central 
office of commencement of a course, shall 
report the wages to be received by the 
men from the employer during the period 
of training.” 

What American can read those words 
without a burning blush of shame? This 
is worse than convict labor. A felon is 
assumed to have committed a crime. 
These men only gave their health and 
strength as citizens in arms. What in- 
centive has the maimed man to acquire 
proficiency in his calling, when he is de- 
nied his reward while learning? What 
incentive has the employer to pay the 
man a decent wage when the money is 
stolen from the crippled worker’s pockets? 
The situation puts a premium on a thing 
almost too despicable to conceive: ex- 
ploitation of the feeble labor of these 
mutilated heroes. 


T may be noted also that the men who 

are thus made the victims of this pound- 
of-flesh policy are the same men as are 
thrown on charity for medical attention, 
in conformity with Section 703 of the 
Regulations, quoted earlier in this article. 

The Regulations set forth a program 
of classification, selection and elimination 
among afflicted men, with the declared 
intention of reducing the number eligible 
for training at the present time. Dis- 
abled men fall into three categories, with 
reference to the extent of vocational 
handicap—‘“major,” “minor” and “neg- 
ligible” handicaps. Only such men as 
under the Board’s rulings fall into the 
first-named class are being given training 
now. While recognizing its duty—which 
under the law it cannot escape—toward 
men the Board sees fit to class as possess- 
ing “minor” or “negligible” handicaps, 
the Regulations explicitly instruct agents 
of the Board to shirk that duty. Section 
601 says: 

“Agents of the Board are not to at- 
tempt the placement of men who have 
minor or negligible handicaps. All such 
men are to be referred to the Federal 
State Employment Agencies.” 

In which the Board reveals it has 
learned something by association with a 
type of army men. In the service it is 
called passing the buck. 

There are some peculiar things about 
passing the buck. Hard and fast rules 
do not always obtain. Despite the above 
instructions to agents, the Board realizes 
that certain minor or negligible handicap 
men may be in a position to demand 
training and get it. Provision has been 
made for such contingencies. Minor 
handicap men, if they draw compensation 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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America’s Eyes ‘Turn Seaward 


The U. S. Needs Men to Man its Mer- 
chant Marine and Make their Futures 


PPORTUNITIES await hardy 
O young Americans for whom dis- 

tance lends enchantment and who 
would go down to the sea in ships. 
Merchantmen flying the Stars and Stripes 
are on the seven seas again. In 1913 
there were only thirteen American ships 
of more than 2,000 tons in the foreign 
trade. When the building program of the 
United States Shipping Board is com- 
pleted in 1920 there will be three thousand 
such ships. There are almost that many 
now. The trade routes of the world are 
being remade. The importing and export- 
ing trades, the world over, are at the 
dawn of a new expansion. 

This situation calls for the re-creation 
of a considerable seafaring population in 
the United States. It will support such 
a population. The life seems to appeal 
strongly to ex-service men. A restless 
spirit has been the legacy of the discharged 
soldier since wars began. Veterans of 
the Revolution pusned beyond the Alle- 
ghenies; returned soldiers from the Civil 
War populated the vast plains of the 
West; men who fought in Cuba and the 
Philippines have figured largely in the 
development of Alaska and the island 
possessions we acquired in 1898. It is 
natural that many of our men just out of 
France should turn to the likeliest of our 
new virgin fields—the sea. 

And they are. Fifteen thousand young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 have 
elected the sea as their calling and are 
now in training on the decks of American 
merchantmen. At the recruiting of- 
fice of the United States Shipping 
Board in New York there is a room / 
full of young men making inquiries 
and signing up. Most of them bear 
the stamp of recent service with the 
fighting forces. Many had never 
seen the ocean before they boarded 
a transport. They want to go to sea 
because they think they’d “like the 
life.” Others are out of the Navy or 
the Naval Reserve or Naval Militia 
and are sure they would like it. What is 
true of the New York office of the Ship- 
ping Board is probably true of its other 
offices in the principal ports of the At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific seaboards. 


Alle where there is plenty to learn, 
plenty to do and plenty to see awaits 
these young men. It is a hard and 
healthful calling, and one with a touch 
of adventure and a bit of the old salt 
romance about it that catches the young 
fancy. However, after going through the 
training ship mill or a few months’ deck 
duty the beginner learns that much of 
the romance is implied rather than actual, 
and likewise, by that time, if he sticks 
to it, it is a pretty good sign that he is 
reasonably sure he wants to be a sailor. 

For the ambitious young man going to 
sea at this stage of the game, there are, 
by and large, two courses open to him 
with regard to future career. He can 
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stick to the ship and rise to the top in 
the seaman’s calling, with prospects of a 
good berth afloat or an executive job 
ashore in the end. Or he may acquire a 
various and valuable knowledge in the 
course of three or four years’ trade and 
travel in foreign ports, then quit the sea 
and turn that knowledge to account in 
some industry allied with shipping or de- 
pendent upon it. And in these days of 
world commerce this embraces most great 
industries. 

Unlike the Navy, where he enlists 
for a period of years, ‘a sailor in the 
merchant service ships only for the voy- 
age. This enables him to control his 
movements to an extent impossible in 
most shore employments. When a voyage 
becomes monotonous by repetition, or 
devoid of future possibilities, he may ship 
by another route, and he has the wide 
world to select from. But for the man 
who has decided to make his career on 
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the sea, sticking by one line is as good a 
policy to follow afloat as ashore. 

There are several ways of going to sea 
as a beginner. One way is to walk along 
the docks, pick out a likely looking craft 
—a tramp affords the best chances—and 
ask some sailor to present you to the 
captain. If the captain stands in need of 
hands and likes your looks he will sign 
you on. This is the old-fashioned way. 
Perhaps the better way now is to tackle 
the employment office of the great cor- 
porations who own their boats, or apply 
at the offices of steamship lines of the 
United States Shipping Board. At the 
Customs House in almost any port in- 
formation can be obtained as to the loca- 
tion of such recruiting offices. 


# oe ae —— 
>> ; l ‘HE Shipping Board maintains sev- 
\ \ eral training ships working out of 
x \ \_ Boston, New York, New Orleans and 


San Francisco. These trained 10,- 
war and are still training them to 
man the ships to be launched in 
our building program. Four 
school ships, the Alabat, Lake 
Sturgeon, Utoka and Wisconset 
recently made a voyage from 
New York to Cuba, each 
manned by 200 student sea- 
men. They carried cement down 
and brought sugar back, clearing 
$20,000 on the voyage. This 
about paid expenses. 

New York State and Massachu- 
setts each maintain a school ship— 
the Ranger of New York and the 
Newport of Boston. There are frequent 
opportunities to get aboard these vessels. 
Inquiries should be directed to the Board 
of Governors, New York State Nautical 
School, New York City, or of the Massa- 
chusetts State Nautical School, Boston. 

A great many shipping concerns are 
on the lookout for ambitious young men 
who aspire to careers at sea. Shipping 
men generally believe that by persever- 
ance a beginner can learn about as much 
seamanship shipping on an _ ordinary 
merchantman as on a school ship. The 
life may be a little easier on the school 
ship, and the instruction a little better 
calculated to win fast advancement, but 
many of the best of seamen still come 
up from the decks. 

Then there is the cadet system of train- 
ing. Under an old act of Congress one 
cadet must be carried on each mail ship 
for each thousand of gross tonnage in the 
ship. There are, of course, private navi- 
gation schools ashore, where the aspirant 
may pick up such theoretical knowledge 
as will aid him at sea. At least a high- 
school education is advisable for those 
who would rise rapidly. The land- 
lubber who ships on a merchantman be- 
comes an ordinary seaman first. It takes 
three years’ deck duty to become an 
A. B. (able-bodied seaman) or one year 
if the beginner is a graduate of a train- 
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ing ship or can pass a special examina- 
tion. A man must be two years an 
A. B. before he can become a third mate, 
or one year if he is a school-ship grad- 
uate, or can pass an examination which 
should not be difficult for high-school 
graduates. 

Now as to pay. The last Shipping 
Board table shows the monthly honor- 
ariums for sea jobs run from $65 to 
nearly $350 a month. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that these figures 
represent a much greater value in a sea 
than a shore job. Board and bed are 
free, as in the Army or Navy. 
The earner is at sea two-thirds of 
the time where he has no chance 
to spend money, and no need to 
spend it. One ex-soldier now 
passing coal for $70 a month on 
a boat shipping out of New York 
figures he is making as much as a 
landsman who draws down $140. 
Men with experience in such mat- 
ters say his calculations are about 
right. 


RDINARY seamen begin at 

a lower wage than starters in 
some of the other departments, 
but the chances for advancement 
are considered a little better. 
From a $65 job he may rise to 
master and draw down from $340 
to $400, according to the size of 
the ship. Perhaps the next best 
chance lies in the engine room, 
where in the course of seven or 
eight years a bright youngster 
with an aptitude for mechanics 
may work up from coal passer to 
engineer and make better than 
$300 a month. 

The messman’s opportunity lies 
in either advancing to chief stew- 
ard at a salary around $160 or 
acquiring experience for a future 
in the hotel or restaurant business. 
A great many pursers on the large 
trans-Atlantic liners earn from 
$250 to $300 a month. Tips are 
a feature of this job—a distaste- 
ful feature to most men who have 
been soldiers. 

Below is the pay table in effect 
on ships of the Shipping Board 
the last of July. The figures 
given are for vessels of from 5,000 
to 7,500 tons, about the size of 
the ordinary merchantman. On 
larger ships the pay runs as much 
as twenty per cent. more for 
some of the higher ratings. 
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Master, $343.75; Ist Officer, $222.50; 2nd 
Officer, $193.75; 3rd Officer, $170.00; Carpen- 
ter, $100.00; Boatswain, $95.00; Able Seaman, 
$85.00; Ordinary Seaman, $65.00; Chief Engi- 
neer, $318.75; Ist Assistant Engineer, $222.50; 
2nd Assistant Engineer, $193.75; 3rd Assistant 
Engineer, $170.00; Deck Engineer, $100.00; 
Pumpman, $100.00; Oiler, $95.00; Water- 
tender, $95.00; Storekeeper, $95.00; Fireman, 
$90.00; Wiper, $75.00; Coal Passer, $75.00; 
Chief Steward, $160.09; 2nd Steward, $95.00; 
Chief Cook, $135.00, 2nd Cook, $100.00; 3rd 
Cook, $90.00; Vegetable Cook, $75.00; Cook’s 
Mate, $70.00; Baker, $115.00; 2nd Baker, 
$85.00; Steam Cook, $85.00; Butcher, $95.00; 
2nd Butcher, $85.00; Storekeeper, $55.00; 
Pantryman, $75.00; Scullion, $70.00; En 1man, 
$70.00; Messman, $70.00; Doctor, $150.00; 
Chief Radio Operator, $125.00; Assistant Radio 
Operator, $100.00. 


For the man who would use service on 
the sea as a stepping stone tu other 
things there are opportunities. The 
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marine superintendents at the piers and 
terminals of the big shipping concerns 
are almost without exception men who 
started as deck-swabbing seamen. Most 
of them got their first taste on a tramp. 
Big exporting and importing houses have 
promoted many men from sea jobs to 
positions of responsibility ashore in con- 
nection with the carrying end of their 
businesses. The alert man who has 
served his time in the sugar trade from 
Java, the manganese or nitrate trade 
from the Chilean coast, the coffee trade 
from Brazil or the oil trade from Mexico 
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Laying Aloft in Whites 


is of value to houses who handle those 
commodities. 

That is, if he availed himself of his 
opportunities for observation and study 
in foreign ports. The old-time sailor 
seldom got much farther than the fore- 
castle, because in port he generally spent 
his time doing two things: working load- 
ing and unloading cargo, and carousing in 
a waterfront dive. The modern merchant 
seaman who would rise avails his spare 
time in foreign ports studying the cus- 
toms and manners of the people. He 
may take a leave and visit the places 
his cargo originates, the mines the ores 
come from, the plantations where the 
coffee is grown. He studies stowage and 


loading problems. He studies the business 
methods of various peoples. He learns 
foreign languages. He becomes acquainted 
with “the trade.” A man who knows 
South America, the Indies, Australia or 
Mexico by actual contact is invaluable to 
concerns trading with those parts. 


XPORTING and importing firms, 
whose business is as certain to flour- 
ish and as productive of opportunities 
to acquire power and wealth as almost 
any business now open, continually re- 
quire native Americans to go abroad as 
~epresentatives of the home firm. 
Such men, neediess to say, must 
have some previous training and 
experience in foreign countries, 
and there could be litle better 
training in many ways thar 
that which the ambitious seaman 
acquires on his trips. He must 
of course, keep his eyes open 
and his mind on the problems of 
ocean transportation, but if he 
does, his work would make him 
particularly valuable in the traffic 
and shipping departments of trad- 
ing firms. Here there is con- 
stantly trouble over instances of 
bad loading, resulting in damage 
to goods, or in delayed shipments, 
due to lack of cargo space. In- 
cidentally, foreign buyers have 
complained that this is particu- 
larly true of American trade. 
Men who could forestall such 
trouble would be valuable assets 
to any importer or exporter. 
Shipping firms, aside from ex- 
porters and importers, can also 
make good use of men with first- 
hand knowledge of foreign ports. 
In the past it has not been char- 
acteristic of young America to 
travel; it was too content at home. 
The result is that those who have 
had the advantage of travel and 
work abroad are scarce and are in 
demand by the firms who deal 
across the three-mile limit. As a 
nation, we have known pitifully 
little about our neighbors. Now, 
however, our opportunities in the 
foreign field are catching the at- 
tention of wide-awake ‘men in all 
paths of industry; we have the in- 
terest in foreign affairs developed 
by the war; and it may soon be. 
come a case of first come, first 
served. 


UT with all its opportunities 

the sea affords no royal road 
to fortune. It has its drawbacks as 
well as its compensations. It means 
separation from home and family, which 
in the case of married men, not of sea- 
faring lineage, is a great hardship. It is 
a man’s game, but for the one who en- 
joys rough comfort, is master enough of 
himself not to yield to even a casual 
temptation to dissipate, and is willing t 
work and study, life at sea pays abou 
as well as life ashore in prospects and 
satisfaction. It is no life for the man who 
likes his slippered ease before the fire at 
night. But for the man who likes his 
lite strongly flavored with hard work, 
privations and the element of danger, for 
such as he the sea always calls. 
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\ resolution dealing with vocational 
training was passed at a recent regular 
meeting of one hundred and fifty dis- 
abled soldiers, members of the Oppor- 
tunity School, Denver, Colorado. It sets 
forth that the money appropriated by 
Congress for Vocational Training is in- 
sufficient for the probable 100,000 men 
who need such training; that courses 
which should take three or more years 
are being condensed into six or nine 
months; that Congress, having furnished 
financial aid to many foreign countries, 
can justly be expected to make adequate 
provision for our disabled men in as 
generous terms as Canada has done; and 
that therefore the American Legion use 
its influence to secure necessary appro- 
priations to carry on the work which has 
been well begun but which is threatened 
by failure through lack of funds. 


Great success has attended the scheme 
of getting jobs for soldiers which was 
conceived by Charles S. Burleigh, of Bos- 
ton. He has enlisted the aid of three 
hundred and one influential business men 
of Boston, each of them pledged to 
secure suitable employment for ten de- 
serving service men. To date the com- 
mittee has more than fulfilled expecta- 
tions by placing 2,921 veterans. Mr. 
Burleigh himself has secured work for 
205, while the Massachusetts Technical 
and Commercial Employment Association 
has placed 500. The success of this plan 
makes it worth while study on the part 
of Legion posts which are now wrestling 
with the problem. 


Bonds for veterans, to be issued in 
quantity proportionate to the length of 
service in the war, are suggested. in a bill 
(H. R. 7191) now before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, introduced 
by Mr. Jones, of Texas. The bill pro- 
poses to have Congress appropriate not 
more than $3,000,000,000 to be issued in 
tax-exempt bonds bearing 4 per cent. in- 
terest. Veterans would receive a $50 
bond for each month or major portion of 
a month of service. 


_ The oldest living man in this country 
is said to be John Shell, of Lexington, 
Ky., who, the papers say, is 131 years 
old. He celebrated his last birthday by 
taking his first automobile ride and in- 
terviewing the press. The oldest of his 
twenty-nine children is over ninety years 
of age. He was married five years before 
the war of 1812, and was turned down 
for service in the Civil War because he 
was too old. 


Thirty-one German sea captains who 
disabled their interned ships in order that 
they would be useless to the Allies, ar- 
rived in New York recently on the way 
from Havana to Germany. They found 
an unpleasant surprise waiting for them, 
for they were interned on Ellis Island 
until their ship was ready to sail. 


“She’s a corker,” says General Mc- 
Glachlin, commander of the First Divi- 
sion, speaking of Miss Cora Van Norden, 
who had charge of the Salvation Army 
work for his organization. She wears the 
Croix de Guerre, Salonica ribbon, Serbian 
ribbon, and Greek ribbon, with two silver 
stars for citations by the general. After 
being with the Division at the front she 
stayed with it on its march to Coblentz, 
covering the entire distance on foot. 
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First-Sergeant Dan Daly of the 
Marinesissaid to have more decora- 
tions than anyman in this country. 











Lost—one D. S. C. citation. A mem- 
ber of Saginaw Post No. 22, Michigan, 
found in Germany a citation to Corporal 
Donald D. Palmer, Company C, 107th 
Field Signal Battalion, signed by General 
Pershing. The citation is in safekeeping 
with the Saginaw Post until the owner 
reads this bulletin. 


All organizations of women relatives 
of those who served in the war will 
amalgamate, if the proposition is adopted 
which will be proposed at the coming 
Baltimore conference of the War 
Mothers of America. This will be the 
second annual convention of the Mothers. 


An earlier issue of the WEEKLY con- 
tained the statement that the Red Cross 
had discontinued its Information Service 
for the benefit of the families of men at 
the front. The statement referred to the 
work of the Bureau of Communication, 
which, because so many men have left 
Europe in such a short time, has been 
unable to act as a Post Office Depart- 
ment between soldiers and their families. 
The regular Information Service is do- 
ing an unusual volume of work. 


Marquette, Wisconsin, is going at the 
alien problem in the right way. Eight 
men who denied their intention of becom- 
ing Americans in order to escape the 
draft recently applied anew for citizen- 
ship. Judge R. C. Flannigan informed 
them that not only would they not get 
American citizenship now but that never 
in the future would they be welcome un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. Two of them 
were refused a hearing at all. The news- 
papers of the State published the names 
of the alien gentlemen for all men to 
read. 


Another thing the war brought to the 
German army was a large number of 
Gesertions. Figures published in Ger- 
many show that 100,000 officers and men 
fled from service. 


The champion doughnut eater of the 
American Expeditionary Force, William 
J. Long, of Providence, R. L, is back 
from France with the Croix de Cruller, 
the decoration which the other members 
of the Third Division presented to him 
when he shattered all records for dough- 
nut consumption. Veracious witnesses 
of the feat declare that on last July 4th 
Long ate two hundred and forty-nine 
doughnuts in twenty-four hours. 


William Hohenzollern finds it difficult 
to break old habits; he still deems it 
necessary to travel in considerable state. 
His baggage, which is being transported 
from Germany to Holland, fills five rail- 
road cars. 


The old Army War College is extinct. 
In its place has risen the new General 
Staff College, with Major-General James 
W. McAndrew as first president. 


Be patient if you do not get your back 
pay for a few years. William H. Sands, 
of Van Wert, Ohio, fought through the 
Civil War in the Ohio Heavy Artillery 
and was discharged with seven dollars 
owing him. He got it—in 1908, forty- 
three years after he left the Army. 


There is a bill now being considered 
by the House that would permit honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors to pur- 
chase supplies from the commissary stores 
of the Army and Navy. Thousands will 
be trampled to death in the rush for 
Manchurian beans. 
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I told him as we walked back to my 
house. I said nothing about Mary Per- 
ran, but I think the old chap understood. 

“That the other party in the wager?” 
he asked. 

I admitted that he was, and Captain 
Withen shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, you let him have the first try,” 
he said. ‘“He’ll break his neck.” 

I went round that night to the inn and 
fixed up the matter. 


yt was Abraham Kington who funked it 
wien we came to the test, and the 
terror seemed to come upon him sud- 
denly in the midst of all his brag and 
boasting. 

I remember that it was very early in 
the morning, and that the rising sun 
threw a very long, dark shadow of the 
rock over the smooth, dew-sprinkled 
turf. No one in the village had been 
told of our plans. We had no desire for 
a crowd—for the screams of silly women, 
or the shouted advice of men who would 
never themselves have attempted the 
task. 

We stood alone in the sunshine, like 
two men about to fight a duel without 
seconds. We each wore sweaters, flan- 
nel trousers, and heavy, thickly nailed 
boots. I had left old Withen asleep in 
his bed, under the impression that I had 
given up the idea altogether. 

Well, Kington looked a fine fellow, 
and he was as cheery as a cricket—I 
suppose they are cheery when they go 
chirping all night. 

“A boy could do it,” he kept on say- 
ine. “I could do it with my eyes shut.” 

“Well, you go first,” I said, “and if I 
don’t follow you you'll know I’ve given 
in.” 

“You'll follow all right,” he laughed, 
“and if you get to the top of either 
pinnacle I'll clear out of Corthellis be- 
fore midday and you'll never see me here 
again.” 

Then I remembered Mary Perran, and 
that I had left no message for her if I 
had the bad luck to break my neck. I 
took a piece of paper from the pocket of 
my coat, wrote a few words on it, 
doubled up the sheet, and handed it to 
Kington. 

“You'll see she gets that,” I said, “if 
I come a cropper.” 

“T will,” he said. “TI like your pluck.” 

Then I asked him if ke had any mes- 
sage, and he laughed, and slapped his 
broad chest, and said he’d give it him- 
self to the girl. 

Then we talked of one thing and an- 
other, waiting for the damp to go from 
the walls of the fissure. 

And then, suddenly, from behind the 
corner of the rock, where there was just 
room enough for a man to stand on a 
little ledge between a yard of the eastern 
pinnacle and the edge of the cliff, 
stepped Captain Withen. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “what’s the 


game?” 


“I left you in bed and asleep,” I an- 
swered angrily. 
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“No—no!” he replied. “My door was 
locked, and I have the key in my 
pocket.” 

“We don’t want any sightseers,” said 
Kington roughly. 

“Sorry,” Captain Withen answered, 
“but I’m going to stay. I’m Captain 
Withen—you may have heard of me—an 
old mountaineer.” 

Kington shook his head, and then it 
was that he suddenly showed a change of 
front. 

“The doctor was jesting,” he said; 
“one’d have to be a fly to crawl up that 
thing.” 

All the brag and boasting seemed to 
have gone out of the fellow. His face 
was pale, and he was actually trembling. 
And it suddenly occurred to me that he 
had never intended to climb the rock at 
all—that he had intended, at the last 
moment, to plead illness, and let me 
make the first attempt and break my 
neck, 

And I was right. When I drew him 
aside and protested, he said: 

“T’ve come over a bit faint. You can 
go through with it or not, as you like. 
If you want me to leave Corthellis by 
midday, you'll have to go through with 
it.” 

It was my turn to jeer now. 

“Your climb,” I said, “has nothing to 
do with the job. If you're afraid, you 
can stay on the ground. I'm going 
through with it.” 

We walked back to Captain Withen. 

“T’m going up first,” I said, “as far as 
I can get. Kington is not feeling very 
well.” 

Captain Withen looked at the great 
fellow and smiled. 

“Not very well, eh? No, Mr. King- 
ton, you don’t look at all well.” 

“Besides,” Kington added, “I’ve no 
head for this sort of thing. It makes me 
dizzy.” 

“Some people are like that,’ old 
Withen replied. 

Then he tried to dissuade me from the 
attempt, but I would not listen to him. 
He caught me by the arm, but I freed it 
and ran up the green path that led to the 
fissure. 

I heard his angry voice as I climbed 
the easy portion near the base. And 
then there was silence, like the silence 
in a circus when the acrobat is timing 
a swing and an error may mean death. 


I WAS nearly at the top of the chimney 
when my strength failed me, and 
every muscle in my limbs and body 
trembled as though they were being 
jerked by an electric current. I looked 
up at the blue sky, and then at the 
smooth wall of rock that faced me. An- 
other three yards and the most difficult 
part of all would come. But after that 
it would be easy enough. Three yards! 
If it had been three inches I could not 
have accomplished it. It seemed like 
three miles.’ I was beaten. 

But it would be easy enough to descend. 
Instead of lifting the weight of my body, 
I should merely have to let it down, foot 


by foot, keeping the tension that held me 
in the crevice. 

I came down two yards, and then I 
realized that even the descent was too 
much for me. I called out, knowing that 
I might as well have called out to the 
blue sky itself to save me. And then—I 
remembered this quite well—I thought of 
Mary Perran, and wondered if she would 
marry Kington. 

“Ladders and ropes!” shouted Captain 
Withen. “Quick!” 

I heard that very distinctly, and then 
Kington’s voice. 

“Hold on, doctor—you'll be all right! 
I’m coming up to you. Keep as you are! 
You're quite safe!” 

And though I knew Kington for a brag- 
gart and a liar, there was something in his 
voice that steadied me. For a little while 
there was silence, and then the sound of 
something moving below me—a curious, 
shuffling, scraping sound. 

And then, quite close to me—Kington’s 
voice! 

“TI can take you down,” it said. “When 
I touch you, you can rest all your weight 
on me. Put your arms behind you, and 
hang on to my body. Don’t touch my 
arms.” 

Our bodies touched, and I did as he 
told me. 

“T’ll get you down,” he said, “and then 
we'll be quits. That’s all I wanted—just 
to be quits with you.” 

It was like a horrible dream—that slow 
descent between the two walls of rock. I 
could feel that gigantic body quivering 
beneath my weight. I could feel the ex- 
traordinary hardness and tension of the 
great muscles. I could hear Kington 
breathing hard, but not a word was 
spoken. 

And then, as I heard Captain Withen’s 
voice close to my ear, I fainted. 


HEN I came to my senses, old 
Withen was leaning over me. 

“You're all right, boy,” he said. “But 
you'll be a bit stiff for a few days.” 

“Where’s Kington?” I said feebly, as I 
could see no sign of the man who had 
saved my life. 

“Oh, he’s gone on,” Withen replied. 
“Now, you just lie quiet for a bit. King- 
ton’s sending along a horse and trap.” 

It was not until the evening that 
Withen told me that Kington had left the 
village. I was lying on the sofa in my 
smoking-room when I heard the news, and 
I raised myself to a sitting position and 
said: 

“Without a message for me?” 

“He said he’d won the wager,” old 
Withen replied. 

I sank back with a groan and closed my 
eyes. Of course I had not won the wager. 
There was something very odd about the 
whole business. Why had Kington pre 
tended that he was afraid to climb the 
rock? 

“T don’t understand,” I said after a 
pause. “It seems like a miracle. The 
man was afraid wu 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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BURSTS AND DUDS 





After trying in vain 
for months to get a 
house, Brown set out 
one day with a find-a- 
house-or-die look on 
his face. He wan- 
dered about all day 
without being success- 
ful, till at last his 
steps led_him to the river. 

“Ah!” he said in utter despair, “how 
tempting it looks!” He was almost in- 
clined to plunge in and end it all. 

All of a sudden he heard a splash and, 
looking around, he saw his friend Green 
struggling in the water. Without attempt- 
ing to save him he rushed off to the local 
house agent. 

“Quick!” he gasped. “Green has fallen 
in the river. Can I have his house?” 

“Sorry,” said the house agent. I’ve al- 
ready let it to the man who pushed him 
in.”—London Ideas. 








A flashily dressed young man entered 
a large office and enquired of the busy 
boss: “Have you an opening for a bright 
young man?” 

“Yes,” growled the boss, “and don’t 
slam it as you go out.” 





Guest—“I would have been here 
sooner, but I had the misfortune to 
puncture a tire on a broken bottle.” 

Host—“But couldn’t you see the bot- 
tle?” 

Guest—‘‘Well, hardly; you see it was 
in the pocket of the fellow I ran over.” — 
Life. 





Fat Lady: “I would like to see a waist 
that would fit me, please.” 
Clerk: “So would I, lady.” 





At a Minneapolis club a discussion of 
the Bible came up. One man claimed he 
could not become interested in the Bible, 
although he was not an infidel. His 
friend suggested that inasmuch as he was 
going to Europe and would spend two 
weeks on the water, he read the Bible 
through. 

When he returned, his friend asked 
him if he had read the Bible. He an- 
swered that he had, and had liked it, ex- 
cept for one thing: “You devote 234 
pages te St. Paul and never say a word 
about Minneapolis, confound it.” 





She: “Truly, am I the first girl you 
ever kissed?” 

He: “You are a darling; and it makes 
me happy to hear you say I am the first 
man that ever kissed you.” 

She: “If I am the 
first, how does it hap- 
pen you do it so ex- 
pertly.” 

He: “And if I am 
the first, how do you 
know whether I do it 
expertly or not?”— 
Asyouwere. 





Private Murphy badly needed a week- 
end pass, but he had had so many his 
chances looked very slim. However, he 
paraded before his C. O. 

“Sorr, I would loike to get a week- 
end pass.” 

“What’s the matter this time? Your 
grandmother hasn’t died again, surely?” 

“No, sorr; it’s loike this, sorr. Oi’ve 
a brother who was born blind, sorr, and 
he’s just got his sight and wants to see 
me, sorr.” 





What are the two principal parts of 
a sentence? 

The Jackie replied: “Solitary confine- 
ment and bread and water.—The Hiker. 





THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
will use jokes and pay for those 
that are acceptable. For the 
best received before Friday each 
week, not exceeding fifty words, 
five dollars will be paid; for the 
second best, three dollars; for all 
jokes accepted, one dollar. Man- 
uscripts will not be returned. 
This offer is limited to those eligi- 
ble to membership in the Legion. 
The prize winners last week were: 
Jesse G. Hamilton, Braddock, Pa. ; 
Horace L. Jacobs, Williamsport, 
Pa.; O. E. Baynard, Plant City, 
Fla.; Cedric H. Ostrom, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Clinton N. Curtis, 
Horseheads, N. Y.; Hili J. Swan- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
B. Williams, Richmond, Va.; 
Erwin B. Stone, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; William V. V. Stephens, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 











“Heels together! Stand up straight, 
and button that blouse! Don’t you 
know enough to salute an officer yet?” 
cemanded the C. O. of the new sentry. 

“Nope. Just got here yesterday and 
ain’t much acquainted yet.” 

“Well,” replied the C. O., taken aback, 
“T am the Colonel of the Regiment and 
the commanding officer of this post.” 

“Good job, old man. Hang on to it,” 
replied the rookie. 





“How would you like to hear your 
children crying for bread?” asked the 
presiding elder, who was endeavoring to 
raise a fund for the impecunious Ar- 
menians. 

“I reckon it would be a pleasant 
change,” replied Gap Johnson of Rum- 


pus Ridge, Ark. “They are always 
bellerin’ for terbacker now.”—Kansas 
City Star. 





“Say, Joe, the other day I saw sixteen 
men under one umbrella, and not one of 
them got wet.” 

“Gosh! How was that?” 

“Tt wasn’t raining.” 






A squad from a 
famous Irish regiment 
“clicked” the job of 
burying some Boche 
dead. After burying 
about a dozen, they 
came across a Fritzie 
who whispered, “Me 
no dead.” And how 
about this bucko?” said Private Mike to 
Sergeant Pat, “he ses hez alive.” “In wid 
him,” exclaimed Pat, “you couldn’t be 
believin’ one o’ them on oath.” 





A young Swede in South Dakota who 
had been sent out to collect bills for the 
general store returned with this report: 

“Yon Brown, he say he pay when he 
sell his wheat; Ole Oleson, he say he pay 
when he sell his oats; and Yon Yonson, 
he say he pay in Yanuary.” 

“In January,” repeated the proprietor, 
surprised. “Why, he never set a date 
before. Are you sure he said January?” 

“Vell, Ay tank it bane Yanuary. He 
say it bane dam cold day when you get 
your money.” 





DON’TS 


Try to understand the value of a 
ruble—measure them in pecks. 

Lay everything on the Q. M.—his 
batting average is only 999 per cent. 

Think the war is over—Congress is 
just getting its ammunition—hold on to 
your gas mask. 

Try to say more than one Russian 
word per minute; if you exceed that 
limit you are liable to be sent to the 
hospital as “loco,” to say nothing of the 
danger of getting tongue-tied and lock- 
jaw. 

Speak of cold weather, transports, the 
prune gardens of California, or the girl 
you left behind—men are killed for less 
than that in these parts. 

Use too much sob-stuff in your letters 
to the folks back home; the censors are 
pretty well fed-up on such Bullshevisms. 

Worry about the “offs” in Russian 
names—everything is off around here. 

Patronize Chinese booze peddlers— 
you are sure to lose touch with current 
events if you do.—Here and There With 
the 31st (Vladivostok, Siberia). 





An officer inspecting sentries guarding 
the line in Flanders came across a raw- 
looking yeoman. 

“What are you here for?” he asked. 

“To report anything unusual, sir.” 

“What would you call unusal?” 

“T dunno exactly, 
sir.” 

“What would you 
do if you saw five bat- 
tleships steaming 
across that field yon- 
der?” 

“Sign the pledge,” 
sir.” —Biandforyou. 
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INFORMATION 


The American Legion Weekly will undertake to answer in this column practical questions asked 
by readers affecting the interests of men who were in the service. , ) 
the order of their receipt, except that precedence may be given now and then to questions of a wide 


Questions will be answered in 














Back Premiums 


To the Editor: 1 was discharged on 
April 3d. While in the army I was carry- 
ing $10,000 insurance on which I paid a 
monthly premium of $6.50. Since being 
discharged I have paid no premium. I 
now wish to reinstate $2,000 of my in- 
surance as of October Ist. Do I haye 
to pay all back premium for the inter- 
vening months on the full $10,000. 

Davip KALtTz. 
San Diego, Cal. 


You have to pay only two months’ 
premium on the amount of insurance 
which you wish to reinstate. You have 
to pay the premium on $2,000 insurance 
for the month of May, which was the 
grace period during which you were fully 
protected, and for $2,000 for the month 
of October, which is the month in which 
you wish to reinstate your insurance. 
You do not pay for the intervening 
months, nor do you have to pay the pre- 
mium on the full $10,000 for the grace 
period. In other words by sending in 
$2.60 together with application for rein- 
statement your insurance becomes in full 
force again as of the first day of October, 
if you so request. 





Insurance Laws 


To the Editor: While in the army I 
was carrying $10,000 insurance. I wish 
to convert this under the twenty-year 
endowment policy but I can by no means 
afford to pay the full $10,000 insurance 
and will have to reduce it to $3,000. 

As I understand it if I should die be- 
fore the expiration of twenty years my 
beneficiary would only receive $5.75 per 
month on every $1,000 of insurance I 
carry. Please let me know if this is cor- 
rect, as, if it is, I do not feel that the in- 
surance is attractive enough for me to 
take since under present conditions $17.25 
per month would be practically useless to 
my beneficiary. 

HAaro_p Gray. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Under the present law government in- 
surance is payable to the beneficiary on 
death of the insured in monthly instal- 
ments of $5.75 on every $1,000 insurance 
carried. 

There is at present, however, pending 
before Congress legislation which proposes 
to make government insurance payable,in 
one lump sum at maturity if the insured 
so elects. The American Legion is back 
of this legislation and assurance is given 
that it will pass. Then your insurance 
instead of being payable in monthly in- 
stalments covering a period of twenty 
years will be paid at once in one lump 
sum to your beneficiary. 


War Risk Troubles 


To the Editor: Did you say you were 
willing to help out on War Risk Insur- 
ance troubles? Here’s mine: I am 
carrying $10,000, on which, up to July 
1, 1919, I paid a monthly premium of 
$7.20. I was mustered out on July 12, 
1919, and at the time was given a slip 
on which was stamped that my next 
premium (at the rate of $7.30) was due 
August 1, 1919. Accordingly I sent a 
check to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for that amount. Yesterday I received 
a so-called “Premium Notice Receipt,” 
covering the month of August and in- 
structing me to remit $9.40. 

Have you any idea what this is and 
what I am to do about it? Any infor- 
mation you can give me will be appreci- 
ated. 

New York City. Samuet H. WILDE. 


If the monthly premium on this insur- 
ance prior to July 1, 1919, was $7.20, it 
should be only $7.30 after July 1. The 
first premium after discharge was due on 
August 1, and the check for $7.30 sent 
then to the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes the August record clear. The 
Premium Receipt Notice should be dis- 
regarded, as it is incorrect. This case 
has been referred to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance for correction. 





Victory Bars 


To the Editor: Would you be so kind 
as to advise me where I can purchase 
the following items: Victory Bar, Gold 
service chevron, Paris shoulder insignia, 
corporal’s chevrons with the Q. M. C. 
emblem attached, if possible. 

Akron, O. Harris T. Lyon. 


These articles can probably be pur- 
chased at stores dealing in military sup- 
plies. 


There were a few wise ones who looked 
with misgiving on the records in driving 
rivets which our shipyards were making 
during the war. Their fears have turned 
out to be founded in fact. The ports of 
the world are dotted with American ships 
iaid up because among other things, they 
leak like sieves through their faulty rivet- 
ing. A traveler reports that he saw one 
such ship disabled in Para, Brazil; another 
in Lisbon, Portugal; two more at Lerix- 
aoes, Portugal; and one at Funchal, 
Madeira. 





The Come Back has been offering 
prizes for the most popular man among 
its readers. When the last day for voting 
drew near a mess sergeant was leading the 
lists by a close margin. Times must have 
changed—or mess sergeants. 


(Continued. from Page 22) 
for their injuries from the War Risk 
Bureau, theoretically may obtain training 


under the Board. They draw no pay 
from the Board, however. This is the 
Board’s own ruling, its own close-fisted 
construction of Section 3 of the law of 
July 11, which provides: 

“That courses of vocational rehabilita- 
tion provided for under this act, shall be 
made available for the benefit of any 
person who is disabled under circum- 
stances entitling him to compensation 
under Article III of said act (War Risk 
Insurance Act) and who shall not be 
included in Section 2 hereof.” (Section 2, 
being reserved for “major handicaps.”’) 

The “courses provided for under this 
act” include all courses the Board might 
designate under authority of Section 2. 

The only limitations in Section 3 lie 
in “as far as practicable and under such 
conditions as the board may prescribe 
(this training shall) be available without 
cost for instruction.” 

One of the most essential provisions for 
all courses is the provision for “mainten- 
ance and support” to enable applicants 
to pursue these courses. The law says 
the courses “shall be made available.” 
It is the duty of the Board to make them 
“available,” in fact, as well as word. 

Has the Board any moral or legal right 
to prescribe “conditions” that, in effect, 
makes the courses unavailable? That is 
precisely what has been done. 

It is “practicable” to suppose that an 
afflicted man can pursue a course without 
visible means of support other than the 
meager stipend he draws from the War 
Risk Bureau? In the cases of minor 
handicap men this should be about $5 
a month. 

One creditable thing the new law has 
made possible is Board action on cases 
awaiting action by the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. On July 11 there were be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 of these. In a 
month the Board cleaned them up—by 
the processes indicated above. 

Is this justice to our disabled men? 


THE SERVICE MAN AND 
THE BANKS 
(Continued from Page 10) 

who have detailed knowledge of the in- 
dustry or business involved. It is some- 
times true, too, in places where a great 
number of people are employed, that the 
supply of men whose ability has been 
recognized does not meet the demand. 

“In other words, the old saying that 
there is plenty of room at the top is still 
true. To meet this need special educa- 
tional plans are constantly being worked 
out in many concerns, and special oppor- 
tunities for development are being of- 
fered to men who have been especially 
selected because they look promising. In 
cur own company we have just chosen a 
group of employees—many of them fresh 
from government service—who wil! not 
be held in one department, but will be 
taken through the bank and allowed to 
learn the detail and work of all the de- 
partments. At the same time they will 
be given time for a study of the theory 
which lies behind each operation they 
see.” 
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Among the Legion’s Local Posts 


A Wichita, Kansas, Post of the Legion 
has been named in honor of Thomas 
Hopkins, the first Wichitan killed in the 
war. A drive for two thousand members 
has been undertaken and is accompany- 
ing an effort to raise sufficient funds to 
entertain the delegates to the State Con- 
vention at Wichita, September 30 and 
October 1 and 2. Eleven hundred dol- 
lars have been secured. 


Three resolutions have been passed by 
the Weehawken (N. J.) Post No. 18. 
The first one takes up the fact that 
printed matter entitled “Feed Germany,” 
“The Roosevelt Matter,” and “Do You 
Know,” are being circulated through the 
mails over the signature of George Syl- 
vester Viereck, styles the literature “vile 
German propaganda,” and demands the 
punishment of persons guilty of dissemi- 
nating such circulars. The second reso- 
lution approves the movement to in- 
crease the $60 bonus to $360; and the 
third gives outspoken support to Judge 
James W. McCarthy, who has refused to 
grant citizenship to aliens who evaded 
military service in the war. 


Three soldiers who were unjustly 
treated and insulted by a Portland, Ore- 
gon, postmaster have taken their charges 
to the local post of the Legion. The 
Post expresses its determination to in- 
vestigate the charges and if necessary 
take the case to Washington. 


Charles D. Montgomery, Jr., Post No. 
1, of Atlanta, Ga., has been hard on the 
heels of the disloyal element of the city. 
One citizen who has been rash about ex- 
pressing his sentiments is threatened with 
prosecution by the Post, which asserts 
that while “the war may be over, the war 
against anti-Americanism is just begin- 
ning.” 


“After paying all bills, the Post will 
realize a fair profit for its treasury,” 
writes the secretary of Post Robert O. 
Fletcher Post No. 4, at Norwich, Conn. 
The Post gave a pageant and carnival, 
which proved a great success. 


A social smoker was arranged recently 
by Post No. 39, Norristown, Pa. The 
City Hall was secured for the occasion, 
and over 1,000 men attended, four hun- 
dred more than the membership of this 
thriving post. 


Among the recent papers to give a 
regular department to Legion news are 
the New York Evening Sun and the 
Louisville (Ky.) Cowier-Journal. 





The Weekly will publish under 
this department live news from 
the local posts. Many of the 
posts have appointed corre- 
spondents who send to the 
Weekly periodically such activi- 
ties of the posts as are of in- 
terest to the Legion as a whole. 
This method is suggested for 
posts desirous of seeing their 
items on this page. 











A member of the Legion in Michigan 
has this to say concerning alien slackers 
in his county: “Houghton County, and 
indeed, Marquette, and all the Western 
counties of the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, have large numbers of alien slackers, 
and the sooner that the people of the 
United States are informed by the 
American Legion of the dangers of such 
inhabitants in a country, then that much 
sooner will the United States attain the 
standards she has set for herself as a re- 
sult of this war. 


Lewis-Clark Post No. 13, Lewiston, 
Idaho, submits the following suggestion: 
“It is customary to refer to fellow mem- 
bers of an organization as “fellow mem- 
bers,” “comrades,” and so forth. We 
suggest that the designation of “fellow 
legionaries” be standardized throughout 
your publication. With respect to the 
designation of “comrade,” it has been 
objected to on the ground that it smacks 
of Socialism and Bolshevism.” 


Members of the Legion in and around 
Sioux City have been aroused by the 
statements made by a local evangelist re- 
garding the morality and health of sol- 
diers. Among the statements was one 
to the effect that “eighty per cent. of 
the Army was diseased.” Figures have 
been brought out in contravention of this 
that show the percentage is nearer three 
per cent. than eighty. The evangelist 
apologized for his hasty words, after he 
had been approached by a committee of 
former service men. 


Have you seen the “Montana Legion- 
aire’? It is the sixteen-page semi- 
monthly publication of the Montana 
Legion, with news of all the posts and a 
detailed account of the State convention. 


One of the newer posts is the Bryan 
Mudgett, which has recently been com- 
pleted at Carlsbad, New Mexico. It 
covers Eddy County and already has a 
membership of more than a _ hundred 
members. 


Support of the police in their battle 
against disorders and riots attendant on 
a strike was voted by the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) Executive Committee 
when Pittsburgh was suffering from such 
trouble recently. Employers and strik- 
ers fell in behind the Legion with avidity, 
and no action on the part of the mem- 
bers was necessary. 


Karl Ross Post, in Stockton, Calif., 
has been vigorously engaged in fighting 
the case of the refusal of citizenship 
papers to several veterans of the war. 
Reasons for the refusal were not made 
plain by the Naturalization Examiner, 
but the Post is determined to get to the 
bottom of it. 


Maryland boasts one of the most 
unique posts in the Legion. Evergreen 
Post No. 5 is composed entirely of men 
blinded in action and it is expected that 
it will embrace in its membership every 
blind veteran of the war. 

(Continued on Page 31) 





OH HELLO GEORGE-! 
WELCOME HOME-" 
HOW DO YOU LIKE 
























HES THE DARLINGEST LITTLE 
THING YOU EVER SAW, AND 

SO BRAVE-! WHY YESTERDAY 
THERE WAS A MOUSE 











WITHOUT THE LEAST BtT 

OF FEAR HE RAN IN— GOT 

THE MOUSE OUT FROM 
UNDER THE BED — 


GEE, BOTIT MUST 
BE GREAT 



























IT’S GREAT TO BE A HERO 
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Like They Serve Down Town 


Wry not serve Baked Beans at home as good as they serve down town? Countless 
restaurants buy Van Camp's because they please the men. Try this plan once and 
watch the man’s delight. 

Beans are cheaper than meat, more nutritious than meat. It will pay you to make 
them inviting—pay you to serve Van Camp’s. 


Not Woman’s Fault 


The trouble with home-baked beans is not the woman's fault. She lacks the facilities. 

Here we have a laboratory, college-trained cooks, able chefs and modern steam ovens. 

Each lot of beans is analyzed before we start to cook. The water used is freed from minerals, for 
minerals make skins tough. 

The beans are baked in steam ovens without contact with the steam. Thus they are baked for 
hours at high heat—baked so they easily digest. They are also baked after sealing, so we save the flavor 
which otherwise escapes. 

In home ovens beans become crisped or mushy before they are even half-baked. Van Camp’s Beans 
come mealy and whole from the oven. 


A Premier Sauce 

remier S 

Then there never was a sauce like the sauce we bake with Van Camp’s. Our scientific cooks tested 
856 recipes to attain this zest and flavor. 

It is baked with the beans, so this sauce gives tang to every granule. 

Van Camp's are served quickly, hot or cold. They always taste freshly-baked. 

With a dozen cans, a dozen hearty meals are ready at your call. 

You owe to yourself a knowledge of this dish. 


VAN GAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Soups Evaporated Milk 
Catsup Chili Sauce, etc., 


Chili Con Carne 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 





Van Camp’s Spaghetti 














Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 





THE ROCK 
(Continued from Page 26) 

“Yes, but not of the climb, doctor,” old 
Withen answered. 

“Of what, then?” I asked. 

“Of me,” he replied. “He was afraid 
that I, as a keen mountaineer, should 
recognize him.” 

“Recognize him?” I echoed stupidly. 

“Yes; in spite of the beard and mous- 
tache he had grown since he left Switzer- 
land. He knew me directly he saw me, 
and that is why he pretended he couldn’t 
climb at all.” 

“But still, I don’t understand,” I said 
peevishly. 

“Tom Ablett,” Captain Withen ex- 
plained. “A gentleman once—as sure- 
footed and cool-headed as any Swiss 
guide; when he had sunk a bit low, he 
took up the work professionally. Tom 
Ablett? Doesn’t the name recall any- 
thing to you?” 

I said that I fancied I had heard it be- 
fore. But my brain was not very clear. 
When one has been so near to death, one 
cannot be expected to lay one’s hand im- 
mediately on every scrap of information 
retained in the memory. 

“He murdered a man,” Withen went 
on, “last spring—in the Alps. It was be- 
| lieved to have been an accident, but last 
summer, when they found the body, it was 
proved to be a murder. Of course I 
should never have recognized him unless 
he had climbed up after you. He was a 
wonderful man at ‘chimneys’—the very 
best in Europe.” 

“And he saved me,” I said slowly, 
“knowing that you would recognize him?” 

“Yes,” Withen said. “That is what it 
amounts to.” 

“And he could so easily have just 
stood there, and cried out that if only he 
had been able to climb the rock z 

“Yes, yes,” Withen interrupted sharply, 
“of course. Well, he’s gone. I said I’d 
|give him two days to clear out of Eng- 
| land.” 
| There was a knock at the door, and 
Mary Perran entered the room. She was 
radiant and beautiful, but there were tears 
in her eyes. 

Wise old Captain Withen left us alone 
together, and she fell on her knees by the 
side of the sofa. 

“How could you, Jack?” she said. “Oh, 
it was wicked of you—wicked!” 

I put my arm round her and drew her 
close to me. Of course she had never 
been in love with Abraham Kington at all. 
But, woman-like, she had been pleased 
with his admiration. 

As I kissed her, I thought of Guthris 
and Gulain. 

Abraham Kington—I like to call him 
|by that name—never left England. A 
day later his body was washed up on the 
coast, six miles away from Corthellis. 
| And when it came ashore this time it was 
beyond the power of any man to save 
him. 











Aerial jumping is a new sport which has 
put in an appearance at Fort Omaha. At 
a summer carnival there, soldiers were 
suspended from propaganda balloons so 
weighted as to balance the weight of the 
man. By this means the soldiers were 
enabled to make jumps one hundred and 
fifty feet high. 
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AMONG THE LEGION’S 


LOCAL POSTS 
(Continued from Page 29) 
Members of the Richard Sheriden 


Post, Brooklyn, N. Y., are also break- 
ing into the ranks of up and coming 
locals. They have held an open meeting, 
which was attended by eighty-five men, 
although the post was not two weeks old 
at the time. 





The Georgia Legion has taken from 
the Red Cross much of the burden of 
settling insurance and allotment cases. 
The system perfected in the State by 
the Red Cross was found to be invalu- 


able to the men of the Legion when they | 


came to tackle the task. 





What form the city’s victory memorial 
shall take has been left for Legion mem- 
bers of New Orleans to deside. It has 
been made plain that the memorial is as 
much for the living as for the dead, and 
that therefore the American Legion is 
the proper body to help choose it. A com- 
bination coliseum-auditorium has _ been 
suggested. 





Un-American elements of the State are 
under hot fire from the Arthur D. Lantz 
Post No. 56, of Nebraska. The post has 
passed a resolution favoring leaving the 
bodies of their fallen comrades in France, 
where the French will take care of them. 














Honorably discharged on the fortieth | 


anniversay of his first enlistment, “Dad” 
Kramer, 
Wadsworth, has joined Manhattan Post 
No. 319. His son has joined with him. 
This is such a common occurrence at this 
post that it has become known as the 
“Father and Son” post. 





Another month will see the New York 
State convention of the Legion at Roches- 
ter. Representation in the convention will 
be by counties, four delegates and four 
alternates to a county, with an extra 
alternate for each thousand paid members. 
Uniforms and military titles are to be left 
at home when the men go to Rochester on 
October 10. 





Lancaster, Ohio, recently witnessed the 
presentation of the Croix de Guerre to 
George Brenenstuhl of the Carl H. Eyman 
Post No. 11. Over 1,000 people partici- 
pated in the parade in the ex-corporal’s 
honor, and the Legion, which sponsored 
the ceremony, obtained a firm place in the 
public’s opinion and in the undertaking of 
patriotic events. 





An interesting and novel post is that 
being formed by the camoufleurs, photog- 
raphers and mappers of the A. E. F. in 
and about New York. Meetings will be 
held for the present in the rooms of Ser- 
geant Napoleon DeRemont, at 103 East 
Eleventh Street. 





Oakland Post, No. 5, California, has 
passed the three hundred point in its mem- 
bership. Among the members is General 
Charles A. Woodruff, who has served in 
every war that this country kas been en- 
gaged in since 1860. 


the quartermaster of Camp | 
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Somebody Got By With a Camera 





You Couldn’t Get These Pictures 
You Didn’t Have a Camera 


3 Wonderful—Unpublished—War Photographs for $1 
Make Remittance by Money Order to 
Overseas Photo Company 


829 Atlantic Ave. Atlantic City, New Jersey 
AGENTS WANTED IN AMERICAN LEGION POSTS 




















MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





E believe the present offers an un- 

usually favorable opportunity for 
increasing incomes without lessening the 
integrity of investments. We shall be 
pleased to consult with investors as to 
the most advantageous means to put into 
effect such a readjustment of their holdings. 





52 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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in Peace oa War Use 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A prominent British Government 
officer, in a speech about the war toa 
large body of business men in N.Y. City 
recently said, “After the tired soldier 
has returned from a 12 mile tramp, 
with swollen and aching feet, is therea 
mother, who, if she knew, would not 
go out and get some Foot-Ease to send 
to her boy ?” 

People everywhere should realize 
the comfort derived from Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing pow- 
der to be shaken into the shoes. It 
takes the friction from the shoe and 
gives instant relief to tired, aching, 
swollen, tender feet, corns, bunions, 
blisters and callouses, 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
all men in training to shake Foot-Ease 
in their Shoes each morning. Try it 
yourself and if you haveason, brother 
or friend in the army ornavy, ‘why not 
mail him a package now. Sold by 
drug and dep’t stores everywhere, 

















VICTORY MEDAL BARS 25 CENTS 


STARS ATTACHED 10 CENTS EACH 


Attach Attach 
without —. FiexiaLe fam CHEVRONS ey without 


Ve 
er Cs 3 


ALL CAMPAIGN Seenations 
Single Bar 25c.—Double Bar 50c.— Triple 75c.—Quadruple $1.00 


Petite Palms, 25 Cents Each 





MANUFACTURED BY 
COwaRnd VINE 


13 MAIN STREET HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. ¥. 








OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN LEGION 
BUTTONS 
are being made by 


THE D. L. AULD CO., Columbus, 0. 


Also manufacturers and designers of the Rainbow 
Division and other Military Buttons, 
Medals, Rings and Insignia. 


Write for Designs and Prices 











"WHAT SHALL THE ARMY BE? 
| (Continued from Page 16) 
| formulated will affect every citizen—in 
service, taxation, or benefits—or all three. 
It is therefor of importance to look into 
bills already in and compare them point 
by point. 


OW do the two universal training 

plans differ—the War Department 
plan, and the Chamberlain-Kahn plan? 
The General Staff has been feeling for a 
safe limit in the degree of training and 
agreed at last on three months for every 
boy in his nineteenth year. The War 
Department plan calls for an army of 
twenty-one divisions—one cavalry on the 
border, three infantry in the outlying 
possessions of the United States, _and 
seventeen half-strength divisions, or 370,- 
000 men for seventeen different sosiaten 
camps in various parts of the country. 
Into these seventeen divisions would be 
put all nineteen-year-old boys each year 
for three months’ drill with the regular 
army. 

There would be 650,000 boys coming 
nineteen years old each year at the pres- 
ent rate. These temporary soldiers might 
not be trained all in the same months; 
but they, with the 573,000 regulars would 
make possible a maximum of a million 
and a quarter men in uniform at one time 
—enough for one modern war-time field 
army. Under this General Staff bill the 
men after their three months’ apprentice- 
ship at arms would not be required to 
serve further in peace, but would merely 





of reports on their address, occupation, 
marriage, and would be paid $1 each for 
these reports. There would be no reserve 
army. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn draft would go 
much further with training and service. 
Under it, the youth at eighteen would all 
be required to train for half a year at 
least—a half year plus time for mobiliza- 
tion and demobilization, and those un- 


have to put in not to exceed three months 
preparatory schooling. This is an Amer- 
icanization scheme. 

Senator Chamberlain would, after their 
“camp graduation,” put all ‘these boys 
into an army reserve. Each man would 
know his training corps and organization, 
and while in civil life he would be subject 
for the next five years to nine weeks’ 
camp life—not more than three weeks in 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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reciatea er which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 15¢ to show that yo: “4 ht like sucha and we 
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Se in stamps or coin will bring you the § Pathfinder 43 


oe on rial ne Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion’s center, for the Nation: a paper that prints all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 27th year, This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep post 
on what is going on in the world, at the nc ag 8 of time or money, this is 
If you want a paperin your home which is sincere, reliable, e d 
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The New School for 


Social Research 


will open October first for the study of 
current economic and governmental prob- 
lems. The work will be conducted by a 


group of well known writers and teachers 


among whom are 


Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein 
Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, John Dewey, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Har- 
old J. Laski, Moissaye Olgin, Charles 
A. Beard and Members of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Robert Bruere 
and Members of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. 


Courses will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 
Historic Background of the Great War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 
Problems of American Government, etc. 
afternoon and evening 
to permit the 
aged in regular pro- 
degrees will be re 

postgraduate 
There will be 
larger 
those 





There will be late 
lectures and _ confe 
attendance of those en 
fessions. No academic 
quired, but the standard of 
work will be maintained. 
general lectures and discussion for 
groups and small conferences for 
equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty- 
second. 

Announcement will 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third St,, New York 
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Typewrite the New W ~~ —80 
20°100 words per minw 

guaranteed. Earn $25 to 
$40 weekly. Totally 
newsystem. Gives 


If you want 
more money 
in your Pay En- 
velope write for book, 
explaining the system. 
ells how hundreds 
of NEW WAY graduates in- 
creased their euareeees $500, 
$1000 yearly SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 

10229 College Hill, Springfield, O. 
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__¢ TENSHUN! 


Every man who served 
his country in the Army, 
ue Navy or Marine Corps 
-| during the great war! 






































Ti Stars and Stripes, which was the true voice of the A. E. F. 
from the early training days until the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, then went out of existence, but the soldiers who wrote 
and drew 90 per cent. of all the material published in The Stars 
and Stripes did not scatter, each with his $60 bonus. They have 
kept close formation to edit a new -magazine which is called 


THE HOME SECTOR 


~~ A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS X\_, 











CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


This new weekly, which makes its first appearance September 
17th, will interest all red-chevron Americans because it is lively with 


Baldridge’s wonderful drawings—Wallgren’s hilarious cartoons— 
Untold stories of the war—Tidings from all the old Yank sectors 
in France, Belgium and Germany—Several pages of humor, and 


SERVICE, a department which will be placed at the disposal of the former service 
man to answer all questions pertaining to war-risk insurance, Liberty Loan bonds, 
back pay, travel pay, bonuses, pensions, legislation—state and national—and the 
dozens of other questions now perplexing former soldiers and sailors. Ask Service. 


Start The Home Sector with this week’s issue. 


TEN CENTS, ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 


$5 a Year. Write for Special Combination Offer. Agents wanted. 
The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 
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For Small 
Skin-Hurts 


A convenient antiseptic _first- 
aid preparation for emergency 
use. Always keep a bottle 


in the house. 


‘Never Neglect a 
Break in the Skin.?? 


Be sure you get 
New-Skin, not an 
inferior substi- 
tute. Smile, but 
insist. 

All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 
NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 














Moore 
Leonard & Lynch 


111 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members 
New York Stock EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 











What Shall the Army Ber 


(Continued from Page 32) 


any one year. Their names would be 
held on a reserve file for a total of ten 
years. 

Under this bill, the country would be 
divided into four army areas and twelve 
training corps areas. In each corps area 
would be a training corps. Corps com- 
manders would be authorized to assign 
to duty to assist in training any member 
of the Officers Reserve Corps for three 


| weeks a year, or longer, where the reserve 


| officer consents. 


There are at present 
47,000 such officers who have seen service 
in the War. The Corps is. being replen- 


| ished with new material each year from 
| the colleges to which have been assigned 





1,000 army officers to assist in teaching 
future officers. 

All the enlisted men in the reserve 
would make an annual report by mail, 
and submit if necessary to an annual 
physical examination. 

The chance that a man might be se- 
lected for a further year in the Regular 
Army is present in the Chamberlain bill 
which is the only one having that feature 
of compulsory service in peace time. 

In the event of war the war-time draft 
law would become effective and general 
registration of men of fighting age would 
begin under either War Department or 
Chamberlain bill. 


Dp the former bill the whole 
training program would be under the 
direction of the Regular Army with reg- 
ular army officers as teachers. There 
would be local induction boards, and ap- 
peal boards. On the other hand, under 
the Chamberlain bill, there would be a 
national military administrator appointed 
by the President with an administrator 
for each state; and there would be local 
draft boards and a national appeal board. 

Under both measures, the pay of those 
in training would be $5 a month. On the 
point of examination for dependents, the 
War Department bill would allow none, 
but grant an allowance up to $50 a month. 
The Chamberlain bill would allow ex- 
emptions for occupational and dependency 
reasons, but none for physical condition. 
And under both bills, veterans of the 
World War would enjoy exemption from 
training camp service. While the Cham- 
berlain bill would bring the Regular Army 
down to pre-war strength within two 
years, it would permit the use of tem- 
porary officers meantime. 

On the score of vocational training, the 
War Department bill includes a provision 
for hiring civilian teachers in addition to 
the large force of officers for teaching 
regulars business and trades, in keeping 
with Secretary Baker’s idea of making a 
university out of the Regular Army. 

However, there would be none of this 
in the training camps for cadets. The 
Chamberlain-Kahn bill, however, omits 
this feature from the regular army pro- 
gram, but allows for a trades school in 
the citizen training camps. Senator New 
has a bill in for~creating a Department 
of Aeronautics to take over all air serv- 
ice of army, navy and post office, but all 
those departments are fighting it. 


The Regular Army promises, in the 
event of an increase in the size of the 
regular army, or an increase in the num- 
ber of officers, to give commissions as 
regulars to temporary officers of the late 
war. There are already 25,663 applica- 
tions for commissions, but no man over 
forty years would be considered under the 
General Staff plan. And before deciding 
what rank would be permitted to these 
incoming officers, there would likely be 
sweeping promotions of officers who 
already hold regular army commissions. 


HE General Staff asks for the crea- 

tion of one post of general, six of lieu- 
tenant-general and numerous posts as 
major-general. It asks for the creation 
of five new staff corps—Finance, Trans- 
portation, Motor, Air Service, Tank; and 
for the abolition of the inspector gen- 
eral’s department. General Marsh, call- 
ing gas warfare inhumane, has omitted 
the Gas Warfare Service from the make- 
up of the new army and will have the 
engineers carry on experiments. 

On the subject of promotions, the War 
Department asks that hereafter officers 
above the lowest rank be promoted by 
selection of the fittest; and that those of 
the lowest rank, second lieutenants, and 
of the medical corps first lieutenants, be 
raised, as usual, by seniority. 


O much for the various plans and 

measures and their contents. The 
attitude of Congress toward national de- 
fense is best summed up in the phrase: 
“The country would never stand for it.” 
That expression is heard more often 
around the military committees than any 
other place. The speaker is legion. 
Sometimes he is referring to the expense 
of a larger regular army; sometimes to 
the expense and radical change of uni- 
versal military training. 

Congressmen realize that the people are 
tax-shy at present, and are on the alert 
to discover any proposal that will add to 
the nation’s financial burden. This is 
always true, but emphatically so just now; 
and that is why each legislator endeavors 
to improve the chances of his bill by scal- 
ing down as far as possible on the esti- 
mated outlay. The bill which looks 
“cheapest” will have a powerful point in 
its favor, each Congressman seems to 
think. 

Among the divergence of opinions there 
are two points of fairly general agree- 
ment: One is that the bill adopted finally 
will be a compromise, as are all vital 
measures; the other is that no plan to 
increase the regular army measurably can 
succeed in Congress, at present at least. 


Women as enlisted personnel in the 
Marine Corps are nothing new. The 
“Universal Songster,” published in Lon- 
don, 1827, contained a note to the effect 
than “one Hannah Snell, of Worcester, 
England, fought in the ranks as a Marine. 
She was distinguished for bravery, 
wounded twelve times in various actions, 
and was finally discharged without her 
sex being discovered.” - Marinette Snell 
was, however, a British warrior. 
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The Aim of The American Legion Weekly 


is to serve those who were in the service of the United States dur 

ing the Great War. It is the official publication of the American 

a ion, the country-wide organization of veterans of the Land, Sea 
Air Forces of the United States in the War. 


It Gives You 


The news of the Legion—what your buddies are doing—through- 
out the land. 


Good yarns of the services. 
The best of fiction. 
Good Humor, Verse, Pictures and Cartoons. 


Discussion of current national problems affecting those who were 
in service. It intends to represent in vigorous fashion those ideas 
of economic, political and social reform and readjustment which 
the Legion members are going to insist upon. It is going to lend 
its weight in the fight that will have to be waged by the Legion 
against those predatory interests and individuals who are satished 
to stand pat and who do not want the new and vigorous experiences 
of the nation written into a new-order-of-things. 


This Magazine is Nobody’s Striker 


It is not a commercial enterprise. It doesn’t have to make a cent 
for anybody. It is the Legion’s—it is your property—and any 
profits that may accrue go to the Legion, to you. 


The Weekly is new. Its start was modest and it is going to build 
with the Legion. It has to do this, for its capital is limited. 


How Do You Like It? 


You have a rignt to say, for it is yours. 
What do you want to see in it P 
What would you like to see it doP 


We want you to help us by answering these questions in this 
blank space below. 
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In all plants and offices of the American Chain Company, Inc., 
is posted the placard reproduced above. The placards were 
sent to the plant and office managers with the following letter: 


The spirit, the feeling of a people, their single-hearted devotion to a 
purpose is sometimes expressed in a single simple phrase that is a guide 
and an inspiration. 

To some of the hundreds of ACCO Boys who served in France it occurred 
that, in their daily work at home, there was something of the spirit and 
feeling of the Poilus at Verdun—the giving the best one has to protect the 
life and safety of others. 

Each of us in the ACCO Family, no matter what the work may be, does 
give his or her best in a spirit of unity and co-operation. 


We are welded together in a common purpose as each link is welded 
in a chain. 

Wherever they are used, we members of the ACCO Family see our chains 
doing their appointed task on land and sea. 

Each of us, whether he or she works with hands or head, realizes a personal 
responsibility. 

We know the safety of thousands upon thousands depends upon our 
devotion to our work. Their confidence in us, their dependence upon us, 
creates a trust we cannot escape. 


A spirit such as this always finds expression as it has in our organization. 
Once it is formulated it is recognized as a real thing and true. 


Therefore we know that all the members of the ACCO Family will be glad 
to see before our eyes that which is at once our commandment and our creed: 


“THEY SHALL NOT BREAK!” 


ACCO Chains are made by experts—from the ore to the finished 
product, and not asingle chain ever leaves our factories until our rigid 
tests show EVERY LINK in every CHAIN to be absolutely safe. 
The big ACCO line includes chains for every purpose—from plumbers’ 
safety chain to ships’ anchor chain—all sizes, styles and finishes. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport XS Connecticut 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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